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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universauist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers, We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, 
Tei. Kenmore 6570 


BOSTON 


FEDERAL COUNCIL QUADRENNIAL 
TO MEET IN INDIANAPOLIS 


The Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches is to be held in In- 
dianapolis, Dec. 6-9. Chief interest cen- 
ters in the report of the Committee on 
Function and Structure, which, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. George W. Richards, 
president of the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church in the United States, 
has for four years been studying the or- 
ganization, policies and work of the 
Council. It is expected that several sig- 
nificant changes will be proposed in the 
interest of relating the Council still more 
closely to the constituent denominations 
and securing a larger measure of inter- 
church co-operation. 

Another part of the program which is 
attracting much attention is the presenta- 
tion of the revised “Social Ideals of the 
Churches.” That statement is the out- 
growth of action taken by the Quadrennial 
Meeting in Rochester, N. Y., in 1928, 
which provided for a special committee 
to study the social responsibility of the 
churches in the light of present conditions 
and to report a revision of the historic 
Social Ideals adopted by the first meeting 
of the Council in 1908. 

A full session is to be given to evangel- 
ism. Addresses on this subject include: 
“The Evangelism We Need.” By Presi- 
dent Albert W. Beaven, of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. ‘‘What Can 
We Learn from the Group Known as the 
‘First-Century Christian Fellowship’?”? By 
President J. Ross Stevenson of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

In connection with the discussion of the 
relation of the Church to social problems, 
the following addresses are scheduled: 
“The Function of the Church in Develop- 
ing a Christian Social Conscience.” By 
Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, Bishop Coad- 
jutor of. Missouri. ‘The Function of the 
Church in the Present Rural Crisis.”’ By 
Prof. Arthur E. Holt of Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary. ‘The Function of the 
Church in Developing Christian Race 
Relations.’”” By Miss Louise Young, pro- 
fessor in Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tenn. “The Educa- 
tional Responsibility of the Church in the 
Fight against the Liquor Traffic.’ By 
Prof. Alva W. Taylor of the Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion. 

“Making the Co-operative Ideal a 
Reality in the Community” will be the 
subject of Dr. H. ‘Paul Douglass of the 


Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. 
The co-operation of the . American 


churches with those of other parts of the 
world, especially of Europe, in building up 
a new unity in Christian life and work, will 
be the theme of Dr. Adolf Keller of Geneva, 
Switzerland, and Prof. F. Siegmund- 
Schultze of the University of Berlin. 

The final address will be by Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, former president of the Federal 


Council, who will give the thinking of the 
Council a world-wide missionary outreach 
by speaking upon “The World Mission 
of the Church.” 

Public meetings will be held on the 
evenings of Dec. 6 and Dee. 7. The first, 
dealing with ‘‘The Church and World 
Peace,” will be addressed by President 
Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College, 
distinguished delegate of the American 
Government to the Geneva Conference on 
Disarmament, and Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, editor of the Christian Century. 
The second public meeting will deal with 
the spiritual witness of the churches in 
the present day, the speaker being Dr. 
Frederick B. Fisher, minister of the First 
Methodist Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Worship will occupy a central place in 
the program of each day, the noonday 
period from 12 to 12.30 being set aside for 
this purpose. The leader of the daily wor- 
ship will be Dr. Oscar Maurer, pastor of. 
the Center Congregational Church of New 
Haven, Conn. The’place of music in wor- 
ship will receive attention, both in an 
address by Dr. Sohn Finley Williamson, 
director of the Westminster Choir School, 
and also in a demonstration of a special 
chorus assembled by Dr. Williamson. 

The new president of the Council, suc- 
ceeding Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
will be elected at the Indianapolis meet- 
ing. 

The Hotel Severin is announced as the 
headquarters for the meeting. 

* * 


NATION WIDE HOCK-UP FOR 
WASHINGTON 


The following extract from a letter from 
Dr. Perkins to Dr. Etz, dated Nov. 1, 
carried interesting news: 

“The choir of the church is again this 
year engaged by the National Press Club 
to broadcast Christmas carols on Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 24, over a nation-wide 
hook-up of both the National and Colum- 
bia systems. The hour will be 1.30, 
Eastern standard time. If you send out 
notices, it would be well to explain that 
this is a National Press Club affair, not 
one conducted by the church, although 
it is our choir that sings. You will recall 
that last year some people were con*used 
at not hearing the carols announced as by 
the choir of the National Memorial 
Church, and even wondered if it was our 
choir at all. Dr. Harned says that the 
news release that the Press Club sends out 
will state that the National Capital Choir 
singing the carols is the regular choir of 
the Universalist National MemorialChurch 
in Washington, but of course local papers 
and announcers may not stress that de- 
tail. And of course, too, not every local 
station will put the program on. The fact 
is, however, that our choir will be ‘on the 
air’ the country over and in England and 
France on Saturday, Dec. 24, at 1.30, 
Eastern standard time. ‘He that hath 
ears (and a radio) to hear, let him hear.’ ” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing #8 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Some Questions About the Free Church of America 


R. DIEFFENBACH raised some pertinent 
questions in the Christian Register recently 
about the Free Church of America. In a 

two-page editorial, in his most trenchant style, he 
contrasts the idea of prayer expressed by the Rev. 
Dwight Bradley in “Religion in Life’ with those of 
the Rev. Edwin H. Wilson in the current Meadville 
Journal. Then he asks, “Can Mr. Bradley and Mr. 
Wilson worship together?” 

The church of Bradley, Congregational, and the 
church of Wilson, Unitarian, he tells us, once were 
together. It is proposed to reunite the two wings of 
historic Congregationalism. Can it be done if Brad- 
ley prays to somebody and Wilson comments in the 
humanist way? 

Dr. Dieffenbach wants us to consider the realities 
in forming the Free Church of America. He does 
not quote Wilson in full. Of course that is impossible. 
But one part of Wilson’s article which he omits is 
rather illuminating. 
the same emotional reaction from repeating the 
names of the various parts of the Lewis machine-gun 
that he does fram repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 

The question seems to be whether union in one 
church is possible between two men one of whom says, 
“Our Father who art in heaven,” and the other, ‘Let 
us rejoice in the riches of life,” and who feels that 
repetition of ‘Back sight, receiver, bolt, extractor, 
stricker, feed arm, barrel, trigger, stear, gear and gas 
chamber” is as helpful in worship as the Lord’s Prayer. 

We do not pretend for a moment that we are able 
to answer the questions Dr. Dieffenbach asks, but we 
can suggest some of the data that ought to be consid- 
ered in an answer. 

Not all of the various kinds of people in a re- 
ligious fellowship have to work or worship in one 
local unit, or in one kind of local unit. There are 
many kinds of Universalist churches, and presumably 
many kinds of Unitarian and Methodist churches. 
In the Episcopal communion also some folks go to 
low churches and others to high, some to broad and 
some to narrow. Bradley and Wilson both might be 
Congregationalists without worshiping in the same 
way. Our two Universalist churches in Worcester 
are different, but friendly and co-operative. 

A religious fellowship really ought to be broad 
enough to include a few churches where men can wor- 


Wilson says he can get precisely - 


ship in the Quaker way, the Episcopal way, and the 
usual free church way. 

All this is simply saying that differences in wor- 
ship enrich life, capacity to rejoice in differences is 
the mark of the enlightened Christian, and to empha- 
size again what Dr. Dieffenbach has been urging so 
strenuously, that freedom is a great word. 

But the Editor of the Christian Register will not 
be satisfied with the answer that we have made. Nor 
are we. Nor will Dwight Bradley be satisfied, judg- 
ing by his brilliant answer to Wilson, written at our 
request for this issue, and written without seeing Dr. 
Dieffenbach’s editorial. 

Dr. Dieffenbach really asks this question: Are 
there differences so deep and fundamental that they 
make work in one organization impracticable? In 
general we know that to be true. Dr. Dieffen- 
bach discusses the Free Church of America. What 
he really is asking is: ‘Can typical humanists and 
theists worship and work together in the Unitarian 
Church?”” We wish he would answer his own ques- 
tion. He could furnish light and leading to many 
perplexed Universalists. Is it a test of our intellectual 
size and true Christian love to get along peaceably and 
happily with people who resent the word Christian 
and with those who affix it to everything, with those 
who love the Lord’s Prayer and those who pray by 
saying, “Let us try to be good to-day?” 

In the Unitarian meetings the whole thing has 
been side-tracked. The theists try to pray cour- 
teously so as not to offend the theists, and vice versa. 
Is that the way to handle it? 

Dr. Dieffenbach does not think so. He wants 
the whole question dragged out into the light of day. 

Perhaps we ought to make it clear that Uni- 
versalists with practical unanimity believe in an ob- 
jective God. They insist on saying that they are 
humanists as they themselves define humanist, but in 
the sense in which the word is used among the liberal 
churches, “believers in no divine power outside of or 
beyond the human race,’ they are not humanists. 
They are with Bradley and not with Wilson. They 
believe emphatically with the brilliant editor of the 
Inquirer and Christian Life of London, a British Uni- 
tarian weekly: ‘“Unitarianism (and Universalism) 
will be lost if its advance lies only along the humanist 
road.” 
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NATURE STUDY AND RELIGION 
E seek the co-operation of our readers in the 
W preparation of a course of five lectures to be 
given at the summer institute of the General 
Sunday School Asscciation, Ferry Beach, Maine, on 
the general subject, “Nature Study and Religion.” 
The problem is two-fold: First, how can we open doors 
to the hundred young people who will assemble for 
this course, and, second, how can we enable them to 
open doors for the children and young folks whom they 

will teach in their own schools? 

We do not assume that all of these young people 
who come to Ferry Beach have had no nature study. 
Our public schools are doing admirable work along 
these lines, but we think it safe to assume that a con- 
siderable part of them have had little or no impulse 
in this direction. We ought to try to give that im- 
pulse. And it is likewise safe to assume that few of 
them have made a plan for their own schools. Is it 
possible for us to make suggestions? With the help 
of the qualified, experienced people in our fellowship, 
we believe that it is. 

Let us briefly indicate what is taking shape in our 
thought. 

First, the enormous amount of material almost 
overwhelms us. In nature study there is included 
everything that deals with the material universe, from 
a total eclipse of the sun to the circling of a hawk, 
from botanizing in an airplane like the Arnold Ar- 
boretum people, to intensive study at the bottom of 
the sea like William Beebe, from microscopic work 
in schools to walks far afield for study of rocks, trees, 
birds, tiny insects, or many other things. We, per- 
sonally, do not know about all of these things. We 
do not know much about any of them. Is it possible 
to make slight knowledge do much work? Perhaps, 
if there is no pretense that it is much knowledge, if it 
is continually increasing, and if the whole scheme is 
regarded as a project which teacher and class will do 
together. 

Second, why should any of us do such work? 
And what has such work to do with religion? We 
should do it because it immeasurably enriches life 
for those who become interested and who get the 
impulse to go on studying by themselves as long as 
they live. And, according to our conception of re- 
ligion, anything that enriches life lies at the very heart 
of religion. Quite apart from any communion with 
the Great Spirit which lies back of the universe and 
pervades it, and quite apart from the question of the 
existence of such a spirit, is the making of a man who 
can say, ““My heart leaps up when I behold a rainbow 
in the sky,” or who is watching with appreciative eye 
the changes of the seasons, or who is made happy by 
a visit of the baby hummingbird to the butterfly 
bush, or who can amuse himself through a long wait 
on the railway with what blossoms in the cut or crawls 
around the station. 

That person is apt to be a happy person who has 
some door open to him through which he can go into a 
part of the fascinating universe which surrounds us. 
He feels more at home in the universe. He believes 
in it more. And it is only a hand’s breath from be- 
lieving in the worth of the universe and feeling at home 
in it, to thinking of it as “our Father’s House.” 


It occurs to us also that if we can see and make 
others see the connections between different kinds of 
nature study, we shall not be overwhelmed by the 
range of the subject or the enormous body of facts 
that no single life can ever bound. Fundamentally, 
of course, we know that heat may be turned into light, 
and motion into heat, and so on. Also we know that 
energy is matter, and matter quickly passes into 
energy. There is a unity in nature. And however 
we approach the study of natural law, we find it 
operating the same. The great geologist may not 
know much about birds, but he knows the language of 
the great ornithologist. They feel at ease in each 
other’s company. To both the universe behaves 
consistently. To both it is a great and a beautiful 
universe. In our course is it possible to make clear 
this wonderful unity in the universe? 

There are two marked differences between our 
study of nature and the study of the scientist. 

To the scientist the essential thing is the fact, 
entirely divorced from feeling.. He is afraid to let 
himself love or hate. He must be impartial. His 
question is, What is the truth? To us as religionists 
love and hate come in also. We aim to develop the 
emotions, to make men love the true, good and beauti- 
ful, and to detest the opposite. And there is this other 
difference: We are interested not only in the fact but 
in the man who gets the fact, and the vicissitudes of 
his search. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the scientist who 
denies the reality back of religion, may himself be part 
of the material of religion. His patience, his fortitude, 
his passion for exactness, his capacity for labor, his 
indifference to praise or blame, his intellectual power, 
his courage in standing for his convictions, tremen- 
dously enrich our common life, and whatever enriches 
life is grist in the mill of those who believe that man 
at his best is our truest revelation of God. 

So one great department of our nature study will 
be the people engaged in it. 

In the Diamond Jubilee issue of the Adtlantic 
Monthly there is an article, “Turtle Eggs for Agassiz,” 
by Dallas Lore Sharp, first published in 1910. The 
article refers to Agassiz’s monumental natural history, 
with its beautiful drawings, and then says that what 
interested him (Sharp) was a sentence in the preface 
where Agassiz thanked briefly the Rev. Zadoe Thomp- 
son of Burlington, D. Henry Thoreau of Concord, and 
J. W. R. Jenks of Middleboro for helping him. Sharp 
says that there was ‘“‘a wicked waste of durable book 
material’ on the part of Agassiz in not telling what 
these helpers did, and as Jenks had later been one of 
his professors and he had heard the story from his 
lips, he put in print one of the best nature stories ex- 
tant—how Jenks got the turtle eggs to Agassiz forty 
miles away in Cambridge, ‘not a minute later than 
three hours after they were laid.” 

In studying “Nature and Religion” it seems to us 
that we have material in Beebe as well as in marine 
flora, in Eddington as well as in the enormous dis- 
tances between the stars, in Robert E. Millikan as 
well as in the electron, in our beloved Robert Ridgway 
as well as in birds. 

And we can point out to our students that na- 
ture study even in an elementary way is apt to throw 
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one into association with nature lovers, and that they 
are apt to be among the fairest, finest, sanest, most 
interesting people that one can meet. 

We have said nothing about the history of the 
earth, but that, too, comes in. 

Finally, we must recognize the “cruelty,” so 
ealled, of nature, or else the numerous gentlemen in 
our ministry who “deplore” everything or who “de- 
nounce” everything will get after us. 

In an unpublished book of Professor MacLean, 
soon to appear, we are told that part of the training 
of every child ought to be along the lines of what we 
call cruelty in nature, the hawk seizing the pigeon, 
the snake devouring the toad, the toad sucking in the 
moth. If in the beginning the child is taught to see 
both sides of nature, he will build his faith on the real 
universe and not on one idealized. 

Can a course of lectures be given along these 
lines that will open doors? 

Can nature lessons be prepared for eight-year-olds 
or for adults th t will build up the religious life? 

Can we put into modern speech what the Psalmist 
saw—that ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s and t ie fullness 
thereof, the world and they that dwell therein?” 

This is a big country and a big world. We do 
not imagine that we are in any sense a pioneer. There- 
fore will those who know of good work being done 
along these lines tell us about it? 

* * 


THE RED CROSS ROLL CALL 

HE Committee of National and International 

Relief of the Universalist General Convention, 

of which Dr. George E. Huntley is chairman, 

asks us to call special attention to the Red Cross 

Drive. “It is a year,’ says the committee, ‘““when we 

find the canvass slow and the results meager, but it 

is a time when the needs are unusually tragic.’”’ All 

of us who can ought to give more this year than the 

dollar that means membership, but that ought to be 

a minimum. Back up our committee in its effort to 

have the Universalist Church unanimous in joining 
the Red Cross. 


* * 


CONCEIT AND SUCCESS 
ONCEIT is thinking of self more highly than we 
ought to think. But how highly ought we to 
think? ‘What man imagines himself to be,” 
writes Professor Hutcheon, ‘‘acts either as a depressing 
or exhilarating agency in the concrete process of 
living.” In our thinking, we are not acting merely 
as spectators. We are setting loose impulses that 
drive us on or hold us back. Obviously, we ought to 
think well enough of ourselves to undertake things 
and to carry them through. 

Ordinarily we make three or four grades of people 
in the matter of self-esteem. There are the conceited 
who show it, the conceited who hide it, the truly 
humble, and those who are abnormally pessimistic 
concerning themselves. There are all gradations, of 
course. The conceited who show it hurt themselves 
almost always, and limit their success. The conceited 
who hide it because of good taste are better off, ba { 
they too suffer in the long run by dwelling on their 
own greatness. It is the confident but humble who 
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go the farthest if they have talent. Those who think 
they can not amount to anything seldom do. 

Hutcheon adds this: ‘Ordinariry we manage to 
conceal our narcissistic tendencies, but under the strain 
of abnormality they come to the surface in the shape 
of delusions of grandeur, ego-mania, superiority com- 
plexes, and insane egotisms. All the normal excesses 
of the ego-sentiment, such as vanity, conceit, pride, ' 
arrogance, ostentation, love of domination, tyranny, 
etc., show how easy it is for man to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think.”’ 

We can not be sure that we are humble when we 
find ourselves deprecating our own abilities. We 
may be begging for praise. How can we overcome 
egotism and retain confidence that will enable us to 
carry our load? Only by vigilance, only by mental 
discipline, only by pulling ourselves up short when 
we start day dreaming, only by putting our mind on 
the work and not on our part of the work, only by 
prayer. What a tussle some of us have ahead if we 
start on this-path! But the largest success in life, © 
and all true success in religion, depends on victory 
here. 


* * 


-CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS AND DEPRESSION 


VERYWHERE in Greater Boston one can look 
up and see the steel frame of the new Publishing © 
House of the Christian Scientists dominating 

all around it, and itself dominated only by the great 
dome of the Mother Church. These Christians, like 
those in the Old South Congregational Church, have 
the courage of their convictions. They attack de- 
pression by exhibiting confidence. It’s the only way. 
On a small seale our church in Salem, Mass., did pre- 
cisely the same thing in rebuilding its organ and re- 
decorating the interior of its church. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

‘“‘A national dinner of the churches of the Puritan 
tradition, Congregational, Unitarian, Universalist, 
to commemorate the influence and service of these 
churches in the life of the American nation, will be 
held in the city of Washington, December 6.” So 
runs the invitation. And Dr. Jefferson is to speak | 
on “The Power of the Puritan.” 


“That Korean farm, bought and paid for,” 
sounds mighty good to us. The Korean work is now 
endowed, not in the technical sense, but endowed with 
a chance to earn bread and teach brotherhood. 


The pioneer spirit is too great and precious a 
thing to be cheapened by the folk who think that a 
sound position must be abandoned simply because 
somebody catches up with it. 

“Worse than your Gandhi editorials,” writes a 
good friend, of ‘““Wild Jackasses, Fool Voters and Pros- 
perity.’’ But he spoils a lot of good copy by marking 
his letter ‘personal.’ 


“We use the word religion too much,” says Dean 
Weigle of Yale. ‘“We have become religious hypo- 
chondriacs occupied with our own symptoms.” 
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The Use and Abuse of Words in Religion 


Dwight Bradley 


—S HERE is that in Mr. Edwin H. Wilson’s article 
y which strongly draws me. (I refer to his 
address at the Western Unitarian Conference 
Br} in May, 1932, published recently in the 
M eadville Journal.) 

It seems to me that I can follow Mr. Wilson’s 
mind and accompany his heart wherever those good 
companions may lead or go upon this green earth. 

Only, I think I should finally ask Mr. Wilson’s 
mind and his heart to lead me or go with me some- 
where else also. And, I am afraid, to that request 1 
should receive a disappointing answer. 

Such a possibility would not occur to me except 
that Mr. Wilson has been talking about worship and 
liturgy. When I worship I want for a while to leave 
this green earth, and even such good fellowship as 
may be had on this green earth. Not that I am un- 
appreciative of earthly things or of the companion- 
ship of human beings. Rather, that things of this 
earth and the companionship of men awaken in me a 
desire for things beyond this earth and a companion- 
ship wider than that of men. This makes me want to 
worship. The liturgies I demand must serve, there- 
fore, as ladders upon which angels may descend and 
ascend; must serve as bridges across from the vernal 
to the supernal, and from the human to the super- 
human. 

Such worship as Mr. Wilson envisages is all right 
so far as it goes, but I want worship to go much 
farther. New liturgical forms are what I am eagerly 
looking for, but I want the new ones to take me a 
distance greater and not less than the distance to 
which the old liturgies took those who loved them and 
worshiped through them. By this I mean simply that 
a merely humanistic worship is not enough. It is 
good. But it is not better. And unless a new form 
of worship is better than the forms it displaces, our 
religious life will become just what Mr. Wilson does 
not want it to become: namely, stagnant. There is 
danger, even, that the displacement of old forms by 
new ones that are no better will result eventually in 
something more than stagnation: namely, retrogression. 

Asa matter of fact, I fear that a retrograde process 
is already under way in the case of Mr. Wilson him- 
self, unless (as I hope) he has let his desire to make a 
point lead him to use an illustration that does his 
position an injustice. 

He is speaking of the Lord’s Prayer, which, he 
says, he had been taught when he was five years old. 
Let me quote now his own words: “Long after the 
pendulum of my thought and feeling had swung away 
from theism I was embarrassed to discover that the 
Lord’s Prayer continued to thrust itself into my con- 
sciousness. It was a conditional response which I 
could not escape. So, in self-defense I adopted the ex- 
pedient of saying over the nomenclature of the Lewis 
machine-gun whenever the prayer arose in my inner 
life. The result was that I soon found that I could 
obtain exactly the same emotional quality from re- 
peating the parts of the Lewis machine-gun that I had 
obtained from the Lord’s Prayer. The old emotions 


and attitudes persisted. The Lord’s Prayer was still 
a part of me.” 

The point that Mr. Wilson is making is that the 
love we develop in early years for certain phrases and 
forms is very hard to eradicate. This, of course, is 
true. It is even obvious. But Mr. Wilson, in illus- 
trating his point, raises a question far more important 
than the one he is discussing. 

It is this: What must we think of a religious evo- 
lution which leads a man to the place where he can 
“obtain exactly the same emotional quality from re- 
peating parts of the Lewis machine-gun that (he) 
had obtained from the Lord’s Prayer?’ I ask this 
question with the strictest objectivity. I ask it from 
a psychological standpoint. 

A little boy is taught to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
In course of time he is embarrassed to find the Lord’s 
Prayer thrusting itself into his consciousness. The 
pendulum of his thought and feeling have swung away 
from theism. He no longer believes in or desires to 
believe in “our father who art in heaven.” The 
prayer is therefore and of course without value to him. 
Its presence in his memory troubles and annoys him. 
He wants to root it out. So far Mr. Wilson stands on 
ground which is psychologically, at least, perfectly 
solid. If a man has come to disbelieve in God, or the 
kind of God whom he may address as “‘Father,’”’ he 
will not want to be constantly bothered by having 
the ‘“‘conditioning’”’ of a time when he was taught to 
believe in that kind of God thrusting itself into his 
consciousness, 

But it is to be supposed that this man has risen 
to a point where he has something better to offer him- 
self than a belief in ‘‘our father.’’ He would like to 
recondition himself so that this better belief would 
thrust itself into his consciousness instead of the be- 
lief he has repudiated. What, then, is he likely to do? 
If he understands the most elementary rules that 
govern psychological functioning, he will try to transfer 
his emotional and intellectual loyalty from the re- 
pudiated belief to the superior belief he has more re- 
cently embraced. 

What does Mr. Wilson do? In order to eliminate 
the obnoxious Lord’s Prayer, he tries repeating to 
himself the parts of a Lewis machine-gun which he 
has somewhere in his career come to know by heart. 
Gradually he is able to transfer his subconscious emo- 
tional and intellectual attachment from the Lord’s 
Prayer to the Lewis machine-gun. Pretty soon the 
feelings that once were aroused by the Lord’s Prayer 
are aroused by the contemplation of this instrument. 
“The old emotions and attitudes persisted,” he tells 
us. “The Lord’s Prayer was still a part of me.”? But 
now they express themselves through the words de- 
scribing a machine-gun. 

If Mr. Wilson is correct in this analysis of him- 
self, what has really happened to him is this: a capacity 
for understanding and loving the Pater Noster has 
been turned aside and associated with a series of words 
describing the various parts of a device for killing 
human beings. 
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If Mr. Wilson should persist long in arranging 
this sort of transfer in his own intellectual and emo- 
tional life, his condition would become extremely 
grave from a psycho-pathological standpoint. It is 
simply a playing fast and loose with one’s own per- 
sonality. Whether or not it be credible that there 
is a divine being whom we may properly and realis- 
tically address as “Father,”’ it is quite incredible that 
an intellectual or emotional maturity can be achieved 
by turning from what is at least a lofty conception of 
religious experience to a trivial if not sardonic experi- 
ment with one’s own ability to degrade that concep- 
tion to the level of a meaningless catalogue of ma- 
chine-gun parts! 

This, then, is the difficulty I find in following Mr. 
Wilson’s ‘mind and going along with his heart. So 
long as he stays on terra firma and keeps in the com- 
pany of men, he is a good leader and a helpful friend. 
But when he turns his mind or lets his feelings run 
toward something else, he is a bad leader and a harm- 
ful friend. He is willing to trifle with things that men 
greater than he have treated with respect. He is able 
to play with feelings that some men of much vaster 
emotional depth have regarded as sacred. 

Frankly, I think it unfortunate that leaders of 
this mind and heart should ever venture into the realm 
of religion and worship. No one can justly dispute 
the right of a man to be a non-theistical humanist. 
But one may and should question the propriety of a 
non-theistical humanist seeking to lead other men in 
religion and worship. Why are such humanists not 
willing to leave the loyalty which by their own choice 
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and conviction they have forsworn, without trying to 
persuade themselves and other men that they con- 
tinue somehow in that forsworn allegiance? Is it, 
indeed, because they are being held by “a love that 
will not let them go?” 

Mr. Wilson’s article is entitled, ‘“The Use and 
Abuse of Words in Inducing Religious Experience.” 
It is too much to ask that this title be not carried 
back and laid down at Mr. Wilson’s own doorstep. 
What is it if not an abuse of words to use them for 
inducing an emotional experience, when the words 
thus used are pitifully inadequate to express the 
thought and feeling which reach out daily for expres- 
sion? Or when the words used are too packed with 
meaning to express smaller things without doing vio- 
lence to their intrinsic quality? 

Worship? Religion? Prayer? Are these words 
not too great for the employ of those who have aban- 
doned belief in the object which gives them meaning? 

And is it not an abuse amounting to degradation 
to offer, for the insistent demands of the soul, words 
which have a significance no more profound than that 
which resides in the parts of a machine-gun? 

Yet, even so, as long as the Lord’s Prayer is “‘still 
a part” of a man, it may be that some day he will 
come again to himself, and arise, and go to his Father 
and say to him, “Father.” It has happened before. 
It may happen in the case of the modern humanist 
who is sincerely seeking for Reality. Are we not all 
“conditioned” as children of the Most High? And 
are not our minds and hearts always crying out for 
Him? 


Seth Parker’s Radio Religion’ 


William Stanley Nichols 


SHE Seth Parker radio program Sunday night is 
wo} one of the best known features of the air. 
I state a few facts about it not with the 

ems) idea of telling you anything you do notal- 
Re know, but in order that I may be sure that we 
are reasoning from the same understanding. The 
feature is put on by a group of professional enter- 
tainers. The principal performer is a young man 
named Philip Lord, who personifies the elderly 
down-east character Seth Parker. We do not need to 
know the personnel of the other characters, but we 
may assume that they are young and gifted artists, 
very different from the characters they portray. 
Philip Lord is not only the creator of the part he plays 
but is also the author of the original idea and the di- 
rector of the sketch. 

This clever group of entertainers represent to 
listeners a cottage prayer meeting of an earlier day, 
a custom which flourished more or less commonly in 
the last century. There are involved all the neigh- 
borliness, the humor, the kindly feelings, the quaint- 
ness, of a simple rural life. It is Sunday evening and 
the neighbors come in to have a sing with Seth and 
Ma. ‘The accompanying instrument is the melodeon. 
The songs sung are the gospel songs of the time, 


*A sermon preached in the Unitarian church in Montpelier, 
Vt., at a service in which singing of old-time hymns was a feature. 


melodious and sentimental, and through association 
endeared to the memory of countless thousands. 
The words of the songs proclaim the common evan- 
gelical ideas of the Orthodox religion, but the songs 
appeal even to many who could not endorse the the- 
ology they contain. They are something like the 
Negro spirituals in their appeal. 

In addition to the singing, Seth tells his little 
story with a quaint and wholesome philosophy. It 
is not a sermon, and yet very often it does preach a 
lesson of human goodness, of tolerance, of wholesome 


_ living, such as is associated with the traditional 


home and community life of the best of New England 
folks of an earlier generation. A collection is taken 
for some local benevolence, there is a moment of si- 
lent prayer, the parting hymn is sung, and the group 


disperses. Then, as a final touch, Seth and Ma sing 
with quavering voices, ‘Silver Threads among the 
Gold.” 


As an entertainment, coming over the radio into 
many homes and to many group gatherings, this is 
greatly enjoyed. It is reminiscent of a singularly 
simple, sincere, pure life. It is especially well done. 
If it was just a burlesque and the note of sincerity in 
it was lacking, it would not have attained the very 
great popularity and have produced the remarkable 
results it has. It has become almost like a new re- 
ligious cult, a definite radio religion, and if we should 
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analyze and compare results obtained through this 
feature with results obtained by the religious service 
broadcast early in the day by the Federal Council of 
Churches, when Dr. Cadman is the preacher, I am 
rather inclined to think that the religion of Seth 
Parker would be accorded the prize. 

The Cadman hour, as it is sometimes called, 
makes people think and calls forth many interesting 
questions, and undoubtedly can be credited with a 
great deal of good in giving faith and strong belief to 
people who are sincerely seeking truth and life. The 
fan mail—letters from grateful and enthusiastic 

_listeners—received after the Cadman hours would 
tell many a heart story and many a sincere testimony 
of definite cases of help. But the Seth Parker fan 
mail, we are told by Mr. Lord himself, numbers into 
the thousands each week. And those letters tell of 
the most definite cases of practical results of the broad- 
east. Mr. Lord, in his article in a recent Cosmopolitan, 
cited the fact that after his Mothers’ Day suggestion 
last year he heard of ‘‘more than sixty lost sons re- 
stored to their mothers.” He tells of uniting hus- 
bands and wives, of consoled and reconciled people 
who were troubled and weary and heavy laden, of 
hopes restored and fond memories awakened, and a 
very notable number of cases where feeling and emo- 
tions have been quickened, tending to deepen and en- 
rich human lives. While the Cadman hour makes 
people think, the Seth Parker half hour makes people 
feel. And apparently aroused feelings will do as much 
as aroused thoughts. 

We have here in contrast two kinds of religion, 
and it is very interesting to bring them into proximity 
in this way. I do not make this comparison to dis- 
parage one religion in contrast to the other. I be- 
lieve we need more of both. Both have a work to do, 
and they can be separated, but they can also be com- 
bined. Thought and feeling, or reason and emotion, 
are handmaidens of the same religion, the endeavor of 
the human soul to attain to the heights. The religion 
of many of our churches is a combination of the re- 
ligion of reason and of emotion. We have our in- 
tellectual appeal in a part of our church activity, and 
we also have, through music and through the mixture 
of association, the attachment to our forms and 

' surroundings and our social activities, a call for the 
exercise of emotions. We have causes to work for and 
to give toward. There is no lack of emotional appeal 
even in the most intellectual of churches. And there 
is likewise no little intellectual appeal in the most 
emotional of churches. 

I believe, however, that it is a perfectly just 
valuation of the Seth Parker program to say that it is 
almost totally an emotional appeal as it goes out over 
the radio. And it finds its response most largely 
among emotional people. It ministers to emotional 
gouls—to those who are lonely, or depressed, or home- 
sick, or erring, and who are easily stirred to feelings of 
love, or repentance, or longing, lovers of the old home, 
of the old ways and customs, lovers of folks, and all 
things homely and innocent and good. The world is 
filled with such people. All people have some of this 
in them, but there are many who are primarily just 
emotional. The Seth Parker entertainment finds 
these people out and they respond. Mr. Lord says 


frankly that he had no slightest idea when he created 
the part and arranged the first skit what the result 
would be. He says frankly that he had no idea of 
evangelizing the United States or of standing before 
the public as a religious or moral leader. It was an 
amusement venture on his part, pure and simple. 

Let me quote from his article: ‘‘In other words, 
when writing the routines for the first Seth Parker 
performance I was unwittingly creating a Franken- 
stein, creating a monster, although a benevolent one. 
Seth is practically out of my control. We who put on 
the Seth Parker broadcast are all professional radio 
entertainers, but we conduct the studio work with 
perfect reverence. It would be a callous performer 
indeed who could act otherwise, appraised as we are 
of the faith of the millions listening. Invariably a 
small audience sits in the studio watching us. And 
when that moment of silent prayer comes we ali bow 
our heads and no doubt some of us pray. The fan 
mail tells us that simultaneously lights are low in 
millions of homes and millions of other heads are 
bowed, too. 

“The Seth Parker prayer interval, when a chain of 
the most powerful radio stations in the world are 
stilled and an appreciable part of the population of 
the United States is communing silently with God, 
has been called the most dramatic thing which radio 
has produced. It must be evident to any one that, 
no matter what it started out to be, the Seth Parker 
broadcast is only incidentally an amusement enter- 
prise now. I know I’ve got the best job in the world.” 

You must understand now what I mean when I 
say that this has become a new religious cult, and for 
that reason alone we should understand about it. 
The center of the cult is a studio in New York City. 
The leader of the cult is a young man of about’ thirty 
years of age. 
has a very simple, sweet, charming philosophy. I 
wonder how many of the millions who listen to him |} 
and who accept his leadership are wholly aware of || 
what his religion teaches. He teaches something | 
very practical, comparatively easy to live, and some- 
thing which is very greatly needed in our world and 
among people. If we could be sure that this religion 
would be practised by all the people who acclaim it I 
think many might feel that the work of many churches |} 
could be dispensed with. 

But here is the difficulty. You hear, and I hear |} 
constantly, people say, “My religion is the Golden ||} 
Rule.” And this statement is used as an excuse for 
shirking the responsibility of being church members 
and supporters. In the same way people are going to ||) 
say, and probably are saying, “I get my religion from ||) 
Seth Parker,” or over the radio, and this will be used 
as a shallow excuse for shirking the responsibility of 
being church members and supporters. 

I.concede that the religion of the Golden Rule is 
an excellent religion and the religion of Seth Parker is || 
also supremely good, but the verbal, passive accept- ||| 
ance of these does not and never can excuse any one || 
from responsibility to the church, which, with all its ||| 


faults and imperfections, is still the mother of religion ||}. 


as it has existed, and does exist, and will exist, to bless ||) 


mankind. To adopt the Golden Rule, or the religion |||. 


of Seth Parker, and neglect the church, is like drinking } 


He is intelligent, gifted, sincere. He | 
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water from the faucet in your house and not caring 
anything as to the purity of the reservoir on the hill. 

The church as the mother of religion is an in- 
teresting thought, and I can not now go into it very 
deeply. I leave it with you, however, as something I 
want you to think about. I believe the church is 
creative, and there are continualiy being born from 
the travail of the institution of the church new forms 
of religion, successive phases of truth, new generations 
of religious impulses. To endeavor to make the church 
fixed, unprogressive, non-creative, is to hold to a dead 
and not a living institution. We may have dead 
churches but there are also many live ones. As a living 
institution, out-growth must be vital to its very exist- 
ence. For the most part the church has outgrown the 
phase of the old time cottage prayer meeting and dis- 
carded many of the gospel songs. If this were not true 
it would never have occurred to Mr. Philip Lord to 
make it into a possible hit as an entertainment. 

It may be argued that the way the entertainment 
has been received shows that the people have not on 
their part outgrown such a phase of religion. But we 
know, do we not, that there are lots of pople who are 
wholly out of touch with the progress of churches and 
know very little as to what has happened in churches 
during the last generation. These are the people who 
are most likely to be responsive to the radio entertain- 
ment which has become a religion, and they feel that 
they have regained something precious, whereas they 
have only got hold of something which for the most 
part has been discarded. It was not all thrown away 
ruthlessly. It was merely superseded, outgrown, and 
something finer and truer has taken its place. 

It is quite possible that there is still much of good 
left in old-time religion. It is possible to get certain 
results, and in a sense there is still evangelical power 
in theold hymns andsentiment. Thisis proved beyond 
any question by the returns which have been so il- 
luminating and overwhelming to the surprised Philip 
Lord. But this does not prove that the religion of the 
living church of to-day has not also power to do good 
and minister to practical life. 

Just the matter of these songs which we have 
resurrected for our service to-day give us an illus- 
tration. To the older ones here present they are 
practically all very familiar and you may have a 
real fondness for them. But why? It is not because 
of what they say nor is it because of any excellence of 
music. It is because an earlier generation sang these 
tunes and words together and mothers sang them to 
their children. Let the same thing be done with the 
tunes and words of our hymnal here and the next 
generation will have the same familiarity and fondness 
for these, and their lives will be richer for it. We do 
not have the congregational singing which used to be 
so common in churches, and I question whether many 
modern mothers sing hymns to their children. But 

even as it is I am rather convinced that we are doing 
something along this line by means of our church 
services. And I submit to you that the words and 
tunes of some of our familiar hymns which we use 
Sunday by Sunday are very superior to these old songs. 
I personally would not be willing to trade When 
Thy Heart with Love O’erfloweth,” “Father, in 
Thy Mysterious Presence,” ‘‘Master, Let me Walk with 


Thee,” “O Life that Maketh All Things New,” and 
scores of others, for those we have sung this morning. 
When we get right down to the honest comparison of 
values we are likely to find that what sentiment might 
influence us to keep can not be justified by our reason 
and better judgment. So I feel that in this particular 
the religion of Seth Parker should not deflect us from 


-our churches. 


When we similarly analyze the ethics of the Seth 
Parker religion we find something to commend highly, 
but if we really accept the principle of it we shall only 
be doing what the church has been teaching always. 
The principle is that of the Good Samaritan—heing 
neighborly in common, simple, daily helpfulness. 
This will not be practised by sitting down in your 
home and listening to the radio. The Good Samaritan 
was out on the road to Jericho, remember, and there 
found his opportunity to practise his religion. And 
you need to be out on Main Street, and in and out of 
the homes of your neighbors, and engaged in common 
enterprises, supporting common causes, meeting your 
fellow men in business and in pleasure seeking, and 
in the churches. Opportunities for generous deeds, 
for kindly help, for proving neighborliness, will never 
seek you out if you withdraw yourself from contact 
with your fellow men. We do need, as I have oc- 
casion to say so often, more genuine brotherhood of 
man. And I know of no better place to start your 
brotherhood of man practise than in gathering regu- 
larly in churches. Here you can become acquaintances, 
friends, a congregation of related souls, with common 
feelings and hopes and faith. In so far as you increase 
your attendance at church you will certainly increase, 
and you can not help it, the amount of neighborliness 
and mutual good feeling in your community. That is 
what the fictitious group of Jonesport neighbors il- 
lustrate and I only wish the principle or the secret of 
it could be understood and really adopted by people 
throughout the United States, applying it not merely 
to their own kindred and their own race, but broadly 
to all manner of folks. If it were done more generally 
we should have something to sing about. This would 
be a happy land. Depressions would have no terror, 
crime would cease and peace and human well being 
would be established. 

There may be other points about the Seth Parker 
religion which could be studied. It is all interesting 
and for the most part very simple and easily under- 
stood, and to be wholly commended. That it has met 
with such a remarkable reception shows that people 
generally are responsive to good things, they are 
religious, they are easily stirred and moved by the 
appeal to their emotions. : 

The lesson which gives me most satisfaction lies 
in the thought that a religious appeal is not in vain. 
We know not when or where it finds a human heart in 
need. We can carry on the work of our churches, re- 
assured that we are engaged in something worth while, 
and you can feel in belonging to and in supporting a 
church, just as Philip Lord expresses it, that you, 
too, have the best job in the world. 


* *% * 


“Vocalists who sang the quartet very beautifully were Mrs, 
J, Miss M, Mr. J, and Mr. F. The latter’s rendering of ‘Honk, 
Honk, the Lark’ was full of charm.”—Belfast paper. 
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New Hampshire in Universalism’ 
Asa M. Bradley 


mI RST I will give credit due our late friend, 
Hon. Henry H. Metcalf, for suggestion. 
He was the author of a book, 


OPN} shire in History,’ which he explained was not 

a frecory of New Hampshire, but of the contribution 
of New Hampshire to history. So, borrowing his 
thought, I purpose at this time, not a sketch of Uni- 
versalism in New Hampshire, but of New Hampshire 
in Universalism. And also I pay tribute to our Ver- 
mont Convention, for were I to speak of Vermont in 
Universalism it would be much the same story, differ- 
ing only in minor details. 

My thesis is that, out of the country towns of 
the upper Connecticut Valley, in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, there came a type of Universalism that 
was distinctive, that was aggressive, and that even- 
tually supplanted all other types. 

But first we must go back to causes, and consider 
the state of the public mind which made any type of 

’ Universalism possible. Our New England towns grew 
up around their churches, and their major taxation 
was for the support of the town minister. The edu- 
cated class were the ministers. They had become an 
aristocracy; it was the honorable profession. Because 
of this men studiously minded, or perhaps physically 
lazy, if they could afford the expense of the education, 
went into the ministry because of its social prestige, 
rather than through zeal for religion. In other words, 
they turned to the ministry much as they might have 
learned the carpenter’s trade, or blacksmithing, and 
solely for what they were to get out of it. The pro- 
phetic office had been Jost. 

Then came what is known as “The Great Awak- 
ening” in 1740, under the leadership of Whitefield and 
Jonathan Edwards. The point of attack was the 
secularized ministry, and the demand was made for a 
converted ministry, that is a ministry with religious 
experience. This was resisted by the clergy of the 
Standing Order, but found favor with the people. 
The then obscure sect of Baptists, but which did 
stand for this, was increased to major proportions, 
and the Standing Order suffered. Further, the ex- 
cesses of the evangelists, Edwards in particular, pro- 
duced reaction. When it came to second thought, 
there were those who questioned the soundness of the 
preaching, and that the horrors proclaimed were the 
true gospel message; and there was studying of the 
Scripture. The Baptists were no more hospitable to 
Universalism than was the Standing Order, but they 
did encourage Bible study; thus it was that the early 
Universalist ministry was overwhelmingly ex-Baptist. 

This reaction from the Great Awakening had no 
leadership, no objective, was purely individualistic, 
every one doing his own thinking, with the result that 
there was little in common, and the thinkers had not 
developed so as to be classed in any way. 

To this situation came John Murray from Eng- 
land with Rellyism. He was a magnetic and convinc- 


*Address at the New Hampshire State Convention at Con- 
cord, Oct. 4, 1932. 
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ing preacher, and some of these truth-seekers gravi- 
tated to him. Elhanan Winchester, formerly a Bap- 
tist, had developed a system of his own from his 
Baptist background, altogether different from that of 
Murray’s. They arrived at the same destination, but 
there was no agreement as to the route to be traveled. 
And there were others. 

In the town of Warwick, Mass., lived Caleb Rich, 
also a Baptist. Unaided he thought his way through, 
and began to preach Universalism. John Murray 
condemned his doctrine, but the people accepted it. 
He crossed into Jaffrey, Winchester and Swanzey, 
to settle laterin Vermont. Many believed through him, 
his converts were filled with zeal for the message, and 
the young men felt called to go out and preach. Inno 
section of our country have there been so many 
preachers of our faith called to the work. It was dis- 
covered in 1863 that Sullivan County had produced 
twenty-six and Cheshire seventeen Universalist min- 
isters, in all forty-three from that small territory. 
And I have no doubt but that the figures could be 
matched from the Vermont side of the river. Nor do 
these figures include Sebastian Streeter, the Skinners 
or the Willises, who came into the work in our state, 
but were born elsewhere. These came to the study 
of the Word unhampered by old doctrine. Murray 
was indoctrinated with Methodism before he was 
introduced to Universalism. Winchester had been a 
great preacher as a Baptist, and his Universalism had 
that for a background. While some of these young 
men, Hosea Ballou as an example, had united with 
the church, their minds were not indoctrinated, they 
did not have to fit the new cloth into an old gar- 
ment. They had their doctrine direct from original 
sources. 

In that isolated section, without close association 
with sea-coast towns, there was little to talk about, and 
religion was the one common interest. It was the 
stock topic for discussion at general store, blacksmith 
shop, tavern bar-room, anywhere that two or three 
might be gathered. They heatedly debated fine 
points of doctrine which to us are meaningless words. 
Their final court of appeal was the Bible. They be- 
came keen debaters, and when they went out to larger 
opportunity they were amply equipped to meet their 
opponents. 

These young preachers, with true missionary zeal, 
went abroad with their message, following the lines 
of social growth from country to village, to town, to 
city, until their influence became nation wide. For 
virtually thirty years the General Convention held its 
sessions in this seemingly obscure corner. Men came 
to it from the more populous sections, but it seemed 
rooted here. We wonder, as we ride through, that the ° 
Convention should have been held in such localities, 
but those were prosperous farming communities, and 
what are now our cities were then, at best, only larger 
villages. This seems to have been the soil favorable 
to the germination of ideas. It was here that the 
general plan of organization was developed, the eon- 
structive work for procedure in the act of ordination. 
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(When Hosea Ballou was first ordained at Oxford, it 
was done on impulse by Elhanan Winchester, and 
Ballou himself didn’t know what was happening until 
it did; and later in Vermont he was obliged to conform 
to legal requirements.) The custom adopted in those 
formative years settled all question as to the regularity 
of the ordination of our ministers. 

Also the Articles of Faith were adopted, thus 
establishing a common basis for all Universalist so- 
cieties. The battle was fought in the courts, and in 
the legislature, which relieved our people from the 
burden of taxation for the support of the Standing 
Order. Local Associations were fostered which later 
developed into State Conventions. But above all 
they developed doctrine. Instead of each working 
along individual lines, they had come to think as a 
group, so that when one preached it was fairly sure 
that the next would be in virtual agreement. In 
this Hosea Ballou’s was the master mind. 

It was at this period, while he was located at 
Barnard, Vt., that he produced the realty epoch-mak- 
ing books, “Notes on the Parables,” and “‘A Treatise 
on Aionement,”’ the best sellers of their time. They 
were easy reading, argument in no sense involved, and 
in the language of the people. The ordinary man 
could understand what he read. I question if it is 
possible for us to form much idea of the influence of 
these books. They were read, and passed along. 
They went through numberless editions. They went 
everywhere. I have in my library an old volume 
of Ballou’s works which has crossed the ocean I 
don’t know how many times, with various Cape Cod 
master mariners. They set people thinking along 
new lines. ‘“‘A Treatise on Atonemerit”” made the 
Universalist body Unitarian long before the present 
Unitarian denomination was thought of. Our young 
men now don’t see anything in the “Treatise on Atone- 
ment,” but it was a most daring adventure, cutting 
loose from the ancient moorings, and boldly striking 
out into the uncharted sea. It requires courage to 
think out of conventional lines. After service one of 
my old parishioners said, “That sounds reasonable, but 
I never knew that we could think that way.” Our 
people had brought along the ideas of their fathers, 
and didn’t know that they could think differently till 
“A Treatise on Atonement” showed them the reason- 
ableness of another view. 

But now this “Jordan began to overflow its 
banks.” The strong men scattered. Nathaniel 
Stacy, who had studied with Hosea Ballou, went to 
western New York; Abner Kneeland, then a Ballou- 
ite, went to Charlestown, Mass.; Hosea Ballou went 
to Portsmouth, thence to the newly organized society 
of his followers in Boston; Sebastian Streeter went to 
Haverhill, Mass., to Portsmouth, and to Boston as 
successor to John Murray, and Russell Streeter to 
Portland, Maine. 

I have encountered the criticism that in doctrine 
we are unstable; that the Universalism of to-day is 
not that of yesterday, and may not be that of to- 
morrow; and that it is difficult to say where to find us. 
Very likely. Manifestly we have come a long road 
since those small beginnings in the Connecticut Valley. 
Hosea Ballou was by no means a fixed quantity, and 
his doctrine wasn’t subject to definition until he was 


dead. We can say what he believed, but he couldn’t, 
only what he was believing. The “death and glory” 
doctrine which is associated with his name in the 
popular mind was something that he acquired in later 
years; aS a young man his preaching leaned toward 
the restoration idea. His publishing the former grew 
out of his love for debating; he had offered to take 
either side of the question, and hadn’t intended any- 
thing serious. But it did threaten to split the de- 
nomination, for there were many, probably the ma- 
jority, who did not follow him in his reasoning, not- 
ably his nephew, Hosea Ballou, 2d, who came from the 
Vermont side of the river, who was the first president 
of Tufts College, and reputed one of the greatest 
scholars that we have ever had among us. This Jatter 
refused to be drawn into the controversy, he was a 
Universalist, and that was all there was to it. How- 
ever, I have heard some of our older ministers say that 
Hosea Ballou never directly affirmed that he believed 
the ‘‘death and glory;’” he defended it in debate, but 
all that he ever said was that it was the doctrine for 
which there was scriptural authority, and that he only 
preached that for which he had “Thus saith the 
Lord.”’ 

This leads us to pause to take notice of the basis 
of all our preaching in those days: our men were scrip- 
tural or nothing. Some discourses were little other 
than a mosaic of Bible quotations. The strength of 
their position, and one which brought confusion to 
their opponents, was their familiarity with the text, 
and their aptness in the use of it. Often they would 
close a discussion with the remark, “Ah, I see that 
you do not believe the Bible.”” They stood behind a 
battlement of scripture texts. 

The General Convention encouraged the forma- 
tion of Associations, from which later developed the 
State Conventions with administrative powers. Its 
office had been advisory, it had never assumed au- 
thority. With the building of our national structure, 
the enlargement of our borders, the filling up of the 
Western country, the Convention outgrew the limited 
sphere it had occupied and became known ag the 
United States Convention; it was so called in my 
boyhood. 

A generation later there was another contribution 
of strong ministers from New Hampshire, this time 
from the territory covered by the Rockingham Asso- 
ciation, and of these the majority from Portsmouth. 
It was thought that the time had arrived for closer 
association than the loose federation then existing be- 
tween the Conventions. A General Convention, a 
corporate body, exercising jurisdiction over the whole 
country, and which should be the business head of the 
denomination, was the dream of the forward-looking — 
minds. This was realized in 1870, one hundred years 
from the beginnings back in New Jersey. The moving 
spirit who made the ideal real, whose brain worked out 
details, was a son of New Hampshire, the Rev. EI- 
bridge Gerry Brooks, D. D., born in Dover, but who 
grew to manhood and entered the ministry from 
Portsmouth. Thus has our Granite State been con- 
tributory to the rise and growth of Universalism. 

New Hampshire has grown into Universalism. 
Universalism in New Hampshire will be ‘another 
story.” 
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Memories of the World War 


IX. Vivid Figures—British 
Johannes 


Cr é IN every life there are moments, places, people, 
Ry | that are always remembered. They stand out 
vivid in spite of the lapse of time. And to me 
many of these deep, lasting memories come 
from the years that I spent in the World War. 

A great deal that happened in the war is forgotten. 
There were so many impressions that one quickly 
obliterated another. Reading the war diary, if we 
kept one, or the war book, if we wrote one, after the 
lapse of years, we are often amazed at what we find. It 
seems new to us. We have moved into a different 
world. But I do not need to look up diaries or war 
books or histories to bring back some places and 
people. Often theycome to me. Ina crowded street 
of Boston or New York I see a face that reminds me. 
Off by myself on a tramp suddenly they are with me. 

It would be hard to tell why they made the im- 
pression. They are not at all alike. It is not always 
a question of life and death that is associated with 
them. Some of them were insignificant persons living 
in out of the way places, with no importance in them- 
selves as the great world judges those things. But 
suddenly across the horizon of life they came, and 
came to stay. In this chapter I propose to gather up 
a few of these fragments. I shall not succeed always 
in separating impressive moments from impressive 
people or impressive places, because over there, as in 
life generally, they were inextricably mixed up to- 
gether. 

There was the British general who waited for me 
to do the typical American thing, and waited in vain. 
It was a stormy night in a little town a few miles back 
of Ypres. It was a French town taken over fora 
British Army headquarters, and in it there was a 
quaint old inn where one could get a good meal and 
sleep in safety. A shell or two had fallen on the town 
and once in a while bombing took place uncomfortably 
near, but the place was spared throughout the war. 

By the inn fire I sat resting and drying my feet, 
waiting for dinner. The maids were busy with the 
tables. Madame was flitting about welcoming the 
guests, mainly young British officers with a few hours 
off duty. They came in stamping their feet, brushing 
the snow from their clothes, rubbing their hands. 
Some wandered in by my fire, nodded in a friendly 
way, warmed themselves, and moved on for drinks or 
cards or talk in little groups. Suddenly the door 
opened and a tall, lithe, but gray-haired British general 
strode in, hung up his coat and came straight through 
the dining-room to where I sat. I jumped to my feet 
and bowed, but said nothing. Rather fiercely he de- 
-manded, ‘May I sit down here?” “Certainly, Gen- 
eral,”’ I replied, and resumed my seat. 

Then, instead of saying to him, “Snowy night,” 
“Fire feels good,” “Dinner begins to smell appetizing,”’ 
or any other thing one American might say to another 
to show that he took the other man in as friend and 
brother, I kept perfectly still, smoking peacefully, for 
it was one of those many war chasms that smoking 


‘than once. 


filled easily and naturally. He took out a pipe and 
puffed meditatively for a long time, perhaps half an 
hour. Then he turned on me and demanded abruptly, 
“Well, you don’t find that we British are so very un- 
social, do you?” I laughed and replied, “Not at all, 
General. Quite the contrary.”’ Then he opened up 
and began to talk. Soon we were on literature— 
Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, George Eliot, the his- 
torians, John Richard Green, Macaulay and Gib- 
bon—and from literature we passed to travel, Africa, 
Australia, India. We talked of everything except the 
war. Seldom have I heard a more fascinating talker. 
He was sure of himself, as all educated Britishers are, 
but not at all overbearing. 

As the men began to go in to dinner, he rose and 
said, “I have an engagement to dine with some men, 
but I’d like to see you after dinner.” I agreed, and we 
sat before the fire until a late hour. As we parted for 
the night, he gave me a card on which he wrote an 
address and said, ‘“Come down and see my battery, 
just south of Ypres.” I passed that way within a 
fortnight but he was gone. The Germans had broken 
through in Italy and a whole British army had been 
taken out and hurried away to stop the gap. 

I saw this man only one night, but I never can 
forget him. Not because he was a general—generals 
were plentiful. I had to do business with them more 
I'picked them up on the road when they 
had motor trouble. One time I always remember 
was when my chauffeur cleaned a British general’s 
coat, soaked in oil, while the Germans bombed Dun- 
kirk near by. No, it was not the rank. It was the 
man. He obviously waited for me to rush into con- 
versation with him in an “American way,” and when I 
didn’t he accepted me. When we touched one of the 
strongest bonds between the English-speaking peoples, 
our. common inheritance of language, literature and 
history, our common knowledge of Henry Esmond, 
Nicholas Nickleby, Silas Marner, of King John and 
Richard the Lion-Heart, all barriers were down. My 
contact with him has always emphasized for me the 
essential oneness of the English-speaking nations— 
Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and the United States. 

I had a great deal to do with the British. A good 
part of my work was in the British zone. I had to have 
British military passes, and I well remember how they 
shied away from my Dutch name. Colonel Jim 
Perkins was up at British General Headquarters 
straightening things out one day soon after we landed, 
and the British Provost Marshal General said: “(How 
about this man van Schaick? When did he come over 
to your country?” “Well,” said Perkins, “all I will 
say about him is that his folks got to Manhattan Island 
about three jumps ahead of the British.” After that I 
never had any trouble. 

The average British officer was modest, unas- 
suming, slow to make any promises, but one hundred 
per cent good on performing what was promised. The 
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young British officer would flick the ash off a cigarette 
and step out to do some unbelievably heroic thing, and 
if he survived to come back and say nothing about it. 

Very few were regular army men. They came 
from every business and profession and from every 
walk of life. 

Well do I remember the tired, bent figure of a 
British major who signaled me on the St. Omer- 
Bolougne road to get a ride. I picked him up and he 
told me his troubles. He had been a teacher all his 
life, and his task for some months had been to take 
eare of tons of seed potatoes and keep them from 
sprouting. They had been brought over to plant 
unusually good potato land and help feed the British 
army, but the Germans captured the land and the 
major had the care of the seed. He was very tired 
of the war. 

A much younger man, a British captain, I found 
at Bray on the Somme near Peronne, the center 
of that murderous fighting called the Battle of the 
Somme. In 1917 Peronne and Bapaume were ghast- 
ly looking places—skeleton cities only, endless streets 
of standing buildings all burned out. In 1919 they 
were merely heaps of rubbish. Back a few miles 
where things were green, the British had put one of 
their large laundries. They assigned Captain B. 
to superintend it. In the laundry, clothing was 
washed and mended. Many French peasants found 
work there. It was an important place. It per- 
formed areal service. In the spring of 1918, when the 
Germans made their big push toward Calais they cap- 
tured it. But when I saw it, it seemed a perfectly 
safe place to work. The British officer felt that way 
about it and resented it. Said he: ‘‘When this war is 
over, if ever it is, people will ask me where I rendered 
service and Ill say, ‘In the rear,’ and they may ask me 
what I did for my country and I’ll have to reply, ‘I 
ran a laundry.’” But if it had not been for smiths 
working at their forges, and mechanics repairing 
automobiles, and cobblers mending shoes, and our 
major supervising seed potatoes and our captain 
insisting on first-class laundry work, and ten thou- 
sand other never mentioned jobs well done, the war 
would have been lost. It is too bad that it takes a 
war to reveal what is always true—that we are tied 
up together, and that by innumerable humble services, 
as well as by the spectacular, all progress is made. 

The British as a people are fitted to work in a 
team. They are trained in sports and know what it 
means to be ‘good sportsmen.” This means not to be 
under-handed, not to play what we call Yankee tricks, 
not to do any over-reaching, not to try star plays at 
the expense of the team, to accept the result cheer- 
fully and, above all, not to let the other fellow 
down. 

One unforgettable memory of those black days of 
1918 when the Germans pushed through to Amiens 
is of the young British officer who said, “I had rather 
die with all my men than leave my neighbor’s flank 
exposed.” [ 

Scurvy tricks in politics, unfairness in theological 
debate, small meannesses, inability to subordinate self 
for the common projects, make us want to put into 
our whole educational system more genuine sports- 
manship. Out of the welter of ihe World War comes 


at least one fundamental of good living: “‘We must not 
let the other fellow down.” 

In two chapters* I have set down my impressions 
of the Quakers. Those at the front were there officially 
as part of the British Red Cross Society in a body 
called “The Friends Ambulance Unit.” Those caring 
for babies at the rear, evacuating old folks from places 
of danger, helping poverty-stricken peasants, were 
“The War Victims Relief Committee.” After 1917, 
doing all kinds of work and backing up both British 
units was our own “American Friends Service Com- 
mittee.” 

I have many vivid memories of the Quakers. 
Several were decorated for bravery by British, French 
and Belgian military authorities. At the time I was 
getting reports of Quakers being locked up in the 
United States for refusal to bear arms. I shall never 
forget how General Forwood spoke of them. We 
were standing outside the Great General Headquarters 
of the British Army, Sir Douglas Haig’s headquarters. 
Forwood was in supreme control of all questions of 
moving about in the British military zone, or even of 
staying init. He asked me to do what I could for the 
Quakers. He said they were most useful. Then he 
added, “‘We do not accept their principles, but they 
have kept their word, played the game and showed 
real courage.” 

When General Forwood said, ““We do not accept 
their principles,’ he meant that he did not accept 
their belief that obedience to conscience is higher than 
obedience to government. We can not settle that 
question here. In my opinion the Church might as 
well shut up shop if it ever abandons that principle. 
Conscience may permit us to give up much that we 
think desirable for the ‘sake of working with others. 
But when it comes to a real show-down between the 
voice of God, or what the Quakers call the inner 
light, and the voice of man, the coward is the one who 
chooses the will of man. The brave thing is to stand 
out against the will of man. That was what the Pil- 
grim Fathers did, and nobody questions their pa- 
triotism. : 

The clang of a gong on an ambulance comes to 
me now when I think of a night in Calais, and the 
figure of a young English girl driving it past the hotel 
entrance where I stood at 2a.m. Then others clanged 
by in the dark—every one driven by a girl. It was 
the night of the worst bombing that Calais ever had, 
and Calais, with the exception of Dunkirk, was the 
worst-bombed place on the coast. 

The girls were members of a British Woman’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps, and went by the name of 
Waacs. They helped in offices, in canteens, in hos- 
pitals and in transport work. Many laid down their 
lives. 

The girls that I saw that night were driving hospital 
men to places where bombs had fallen, so as to pick 
up the wounded. In fact, they were in no more dan- 
ger from bombs on the street than they would have 
been in a house—for no ordinary house ever stopped 


*“Quaker Foundations of Our Work,” p. 157, “Quakers in 
Action at the Front,” p. 165, in ‘“The Little Corner Never Con- 
quered,” by John van Schaick, Jr. The Macmillan Company, 
1922, 
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a bomb—but in a city with no lights, at two o’clock in 
the morning, searching for injured French civilians, 
to the music of German planes overhead and the hor- 
rible whistle and crash of the bomb, they make an un- 
forgettable episode. 

Other highly trained, noble women made up the 
British nursing service, worthy successors of Florence 
Nightingale. In Britain itself practically all the 
women of the nation were doing something. 

When we talk about the lowering of sex standards 
in the war, we must remember that we can more than 
balance any let down, in so far as it really existed, by 
the deeper confidence that women have gained in them- 
selves and the greater faith men gained in women 
as comrades and partners through contacts in the war. 

A whole procession of memories, fragmentary but 
vivid, come trooping in whenever I invite them—the 
white flash of huge British guns out in plain sight 
sending shells on to the German lines, long rows of 
cots in hospitals, double rows when a big push was on, 


the limp body of a British aviator coming ashore, 
Rollencourt Chateau, the British Press Headquarters, 
Montague of the Manchester Guardian coming out to 
take my car, Sir Philip Gibbs, Beach Thomas, Dewitt 
MacKenzie, Perry Robinson and a dozen others of 
equal standing in journalism at one table, British 
Quaker lads carrying patients down into a dugout, 
an English Quakeress in full garb lighting a cigarette, 
a noble Duke, brother of a Queen, wiping royal sweat 
from a royal brow as he chanted, “There is a tavern 
in the town,” King George flashing by in a motor car, 
the great British monitors drifting up past my windows 
in the mist and sending mighty projectiles on the 
German lines at Nieuport with the most appalling 
crash the ears were ever called upon to bear. 

They are blessed memories—both the happy ones 
and the sad—of a great nation, not so hard to under- 
stand if one is willing to try, anxious to be our closest 
friends if we do not let our cheap politicians humiliate 
them and misrepresent us. 


What Universalism Means to Me 


») HREE Universalist ministers spoke on ‘What 
Universalism Means to Me” at the meeting 
of the Boston Universalist Ministers, Nov. 

= 14. All three men are pastors of successful 
churches in or near Boston—Dr. Flint’M. Bissell at 
Grove Hall, the Rev. H. C. Ledyard at Brockton, 
and the Rev. C. Leslie Curtice at Chelsea. . 

While it would be unfair to define the attitude of 
any of the men too narrowly, it can be said fairly that 
in the main to Dr. Bissell Universalism means an 
organization, to Mr. Ledyard a set of ideas and to 
Mr. Curtice an evolving movement. The meeting 
was most interesting, Dr. George E. Huntley, presi- 
dent, presiding. 

Mr. Bissell spoke extemporaneously. We have 
no adequate report of his words. In substance he 
said that the Universalist Church had given him his 
chance for congenial, useful work, and he was grate- 
ful for it. If people said to him that bricklayers and 
plumbers got higher pay, he always replied that they 
‘ought to. They were compelled to think of steam- 
pipes and brick walls while he had all the greatest 
subjects in the universe to think of. He said that he 
believed in being loyal to the organization itself. 
He himself did not always agree with policies adopted, 
but when once they were adopted he gave them his 
support. He looked upon his pulpit in the same way. 
He did not feel free to preach every “ism” that he 
might believe in personally, but only what might 
properly be called “universalism.” 


Mr. Ledyard spoke forcefully as follows: 


Universalism means a great deal to me. I am, I confess 
without apology, a denominationalist. JI am inclined to think 
that one who has been brought up in some conservative faith 
feels more intensely the value of Universalism than does one 
who has been brought up in that faith. He will invariably 
contrast it with the one in which he was brought up, and to him 
the logic and beauty of Universalism will stand out in a way 
impossible to one who has known no other faith but ours. He 
finds in it a soul or mind satisfaction which one not going through 
the horrors of old time Orthodoxy can not well appreciate. 


I was brought up in a most conservative religion, the 
brand that was demanded and preached forty years ago by the 
so-called Evangelical churches, in a small mid-Western town. 
The fear, horror and despair it brought to me during those 
years of childhood is still remembered with horror, which causes 
me to wish most sincerely that no child to-day need to pass 
through the same experience. Many a time as a small boy have 
I gone to bed filled with fear, and tossed through a restless and 
sleepless night because of the scare implanted in me, either by the 
minister of the church to which my parents belonged, or by some 
evangelist secured by the church to snatch brands from the 
burning. 

So when, years later, I learned something of this faith called 
Universalism, and accepted it, it seemed to me like a great light 
illuminating a pathway through a dark and gloomy forest. To 
me, it was and is logical and reasonable, with a philosophy in 
which hope, justice and ethical ideals, rather than useless and 
meaningless ceremonies, play the paramount part. I wrote 
Dr. I. M. Atwood, who was then the General Secretary of Uni- 
versalist Churches, and furnished him with a statement of my 
understanding of Universalism, saying if that statement was 
acceptable, I desired to apply for fellowship in the Universalist 
Church, and that the church I was then serving as minister de- 
sired likewise to become a Universalist church. I was then in 
Louisiana. I had gone there as a Congregational minister, but 
the Congregational churches there were ultra conservative, and 
I had with two-thirds of my congregation seceded, and had 
organized what we called ‘A People’s Church.’’ Both my 
church and myself came into the Universalist denomination. A 
year later I went to St. Lawrence University, and for this op- 
portunity I am further deeply grateful to the Universalist 
Church. 

So you can see that, with this theological dark and bloody 
background of my youth, Universalism must necessarily mean 
much to me. It gave me a faith, and saved me from the help- 
lessness of atheism. It presented to mea purpose in life and a 
goal to strive for, with a real hope to sustain. It taught me 
that “God was a good old saint who would look after any poor 
devil who did the best he could.’’ It emphasized for and to me 
this fact, that there is a power in the universe, perhaps mostly 
unknown and undefinable, but nevertheless a Power which is 
making for righteousness. 

Universalism means to me the opportunity to become in 
fact both a co-laborer and a co-partner with this Power to 
which I have alluded, and which for the lack of a better name we 
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call God; with Him, or It, to work to accomplish that which to 
me is the logical purpose of life, namely, to build here on earth, 
rather than in fogland, that which has been called the Kingdom 
of God, and which I like to think of as the Republic of Man. 
The conviction that God is the Universal Father carries with it 
its sequel—the universal Brotherhood of Man, all one great 
family, which should conduct itself as a well ordered family, 
with tolerance, kindness, forgiveness and love the dominating 
characteristics. : 

Then, too, Universalism represented by the churches 
which make up the visible organized body of its adherents, 
proclaims Jesus of Nazareth, and not Paul, not church councils, 
not dogmatic theologians, but Jesus, the Jew-peasant-philos- 
opher, as its spiritual authority and leader. To be led by him 
compels us to seek and follow his way of life, and from the data 
furnished us by the gospel stories of that life we find it to be one 
of service, tolerance, mercy, forgiveness, love and brotherhood. 
To Jesus religion meant life—not dogma, creed or theological 
profession, but life. To him every question between man 
and man was a religious question, ever a question of moral 
economy as well as of political economy. All things which affect 
life are religious problems: war and peace, work and wages, 
hours and conditions, unemployment and human need, these— 
not creed, dogma, ritual, and special observances and taboos— 
are the vital religious questions of our time. Jesus discussed the 
things vital to the age in which he lived, and not dead and useless 
dogmas. To me Universalism means a living, progressive and 
vital religion, commanding that we recognize the changing times 
and adjust ourselves accordingly; but always religion, as it was 
interpreted by Jesus, and must also be interpreted by us, if we are 
going to follow our leader, deals with service to our fellows. 
When the lawyer, seeking to get a laugh out of the crowd at the 
expense of Jesus, asked, ‘“What must I do to inherit eternal 
life?” Jesus responded, ‘‘You are a lawyer, how reads the law?”’ 
The lawyer replied, ‘Love the Lord, thy God, and thy fellow- 
man.” “Fine,” said Jesus. ‘‘Do this and thou shalt live.” 
When the lawyer sought to pin him down, he was told that won- 
derful story of service which we know as the story of the Good 
Samaritan. 

Many have sought to tell us what the mission of Jesus was. 
Some have said it was to establish a church; others have said 
it was to give his life as a ransom for sinners to appease the wrath 
of an angry God. But I believe that Jesus knew as well as 
could any one else what his mission was, and he asserted that 
his mission was to bring good news to the poor and freedom to 
the slaves. His gospel was a social rather than a theological 
one. His way of life one which by the highway of love, tol- 
erance, forgiveness and service leads to the consummation of the 
brotherhood of man. Universalism means to me the oppor- 
tunity whereby I, united with others accepting the same leader, 
may aid most effectually in establishing that way of life. Iam 
most firmly of the opinion that the problems of life will never be 
settled until they are settled according to his way of life, when 
the great rule of conduct which he gave as a guide to living shall 
be practised by mankind—‘‘All things whatsoever you would 
that others should do unto you, do you even so unto them.” 

Then, too, Universalism means to me the opportunity to 
realize that the Bible is a thing of value. If the old idea that it 
was an infallible book had to be accepted, or cast it aside in its 
entirety, it would have to go, but through Universalism I find it 
a human collection of books, written by humans for humans. I 
see in it a struggle and a search of a great people for God. I see 
them coming up out of savagery into barbarism, into the dawn 
of civilization, and I am thus enabled to find a revelation from 
God, for through its pages I see revealed a great purpose, a pur- 
pose of this power, however much unknown that power may be, 
still a Power making for righteousness, just as it is revealed in 
the history of any other people or race. 

Then again, Universalism makes clear to me that I, and not 
some innocent victim, must bear the just consequences of my 
individual conduct; that God punishes no one, that our God is 


not in the punishing business, but that each act of selfishness 
brings its own punishment; that this punishment is ever just, 
because it is in accordance with the selfishness manifested; that 
the old law of cause and effect can not be nullified, repealed or 
amended, that whatsoever a man sows that shall he also reap. 

Universalism further means to me a great hope in the present 
and for the future. I make no claim as to any knowledge re- 
garding a future life; allthat I really knowis that if there is a 
future life I must have it whether I want it or not, and that if 
there is no future life then I can not have it no matter how badly 
I may desire it. But through Universalism I find in life a pur- 
pose, which to me would not be accomplished except through 
individual immortality. Whether that is true, or whether we 
are again reincarnated, or absorbed in the one great life-giving 
force, I have been able to experience, through Universalism, this 
faith, that nothing can come to me, either in this life or any 
future to which I may go, which shall not work out for my ul- 
timate good. 

So, fellow-workers of the same faith, Universalism is the 
greatest of all faiths to me, a faith separate and distinct from 
any and all otherfaiths. Our mission isaunique one. I believe 
this faith was to man revealed by God that it might bear fruit, 
and that this fruit should abide. I welcome any and all others 
to it, but I would cross no line; I would not sacrifice one jot or 
tittle from it for any numerical influence to be gained by any 
union or amalgamation with any organized body whose faith 
is different from ours, for by so doing I believe we should injure 
that which has been a leaven for others; that the management of 
this faith can best be trusted to those which have kept it a 
leaven. However much others may say they are similar to 
us, the fact remains that we are the one and only church which 
has, without apology, declared boldly and openly before the 
world our faith in a victorious Christ and in a triumphant God. 

Universalism, a pearl above price, I love it, and may God 
bless it; it means more to me than mere words can express. 


Mr. Curtice closed the discussion with the fol- 
lowing interesting contribution: 


Universalism means to me, first of all, anideal. No manis 
really happy until he has hitched his wagon to a star, and Uni- 
versalism is my star. It embodies those principles which most 
clearly meet the demands of my questing search. It commands 
both intellectual satisfaction and spiritual fulfillment, and in 
doing this produces a kind of exultation, a sense of triumph. 
It gives to my life an added impetus, an enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the greatest values of life, and leads on toward noble 
achievement. It is not an ideal that is easy to define, but one 
which is intuitively grasped, one that fuses the whole being in 
the intensity of its allurement. 

Then, too, Universalism means to me an ideal in execu- 
tion. It is a growth into something. It gradually pushes back 
the horizons and reveals other worlds, new ideas, a greater faith, 
“Immortal stars in humanity’s heaven.’”’ It is a development of 
the latent possibilities inherent in the fundamental world ground. 
It is progress. It fulfills what emergent evolution is getting at, 
and therefore is educational. As Giuseppe Mazzini has said: 
“The Book of God is not closed. Revelation, which is, as Lessing 
says, the education of the human race, descends continuously 
from God to man.” And in just the same way our present uni- 
versal faith is not the last word in religion, but is the attempt 
to reach a higher state, a more profound understanding. The 
futility of denominational religion has often appeared to me. 
Each one seeking to impose upon its followers its precepts and 
principles as a finished product of religious experience. Not so, 
religion grows and expands as experience becomes more en- 
lightened. 

In the second place, Universalism means to me a great 
social passion. Universalism addresses itself not to a few,"but to 
the whole of mankind. It is concerned not with a particular con- 
dition and environment, but with every condition and every 
environment. It ministers not only to the weak but to the 
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strong, not only to the sick but to the healthy, not only to the 
poor but to the more fortunate. The primary function of a 
universal religion is to meet the needs of all the people every- 
where, in whatever condition or class. Whatever is of the root 
there also is the fruit, and the roots of religion are found in the 
needs of mankind. : 

The church, on the contrary, has found itself in a peculiar 
position. In the generation just passed it was forsaken by the 


great majority of workingmen because they felt that the church - 


was not interested in their vital problems. On the other hand, 
it was forsaken by men and women of culture and intellectual 
leadership because they thought the church was hopelessly 
obsolete. The results have been disastrous. Universalism, how- 
ever, makes a general appeal to every one for practical achieve- 
‘ment. It meets the actual needs of people, it does not create 
but solves problems. In the face of this it is rather ironical the 
manner in which organized religion has persisted in catering to 
a certain class, creating a particular clique, and devoting its 
energies to the maintenance of a chosen few. Outside these 
narrow walls is the waiting world, feverishly trying to solve its 
own difficulties and meet its own needs as best it can. The cry 
of Universalism is of necessity the cry of the world. 

And then, Universalism means to me the heart of the Gospel 
as lived by Christ and as personified in his character and per- 
sonality. A universe devoid of personality is nothing more than 
a junk-heap. When I seek for the highest type of personality I 
find it most fully in the figure of Jesus of Nazareth. When I 
seek for a knowledge of the God behind the universe, I find it 
most clearly portrayed in the teachings of Christ. It is surpris- 
ing how little I would know of the real nature of God if Jesus 
had never lived. 

I was taken to task the other day for making the assertion 
that perhaps the nearest we could ever come to God would be 
through an application of the teachings of Christ. “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’”’ And yet, argue as 
you may and as long as you will about the nature of God, and it 
will still remain true that it is the pure in heart who see God. 
But that is just what Christ was getting at, he was getting at 
life, a universal life, a life to be lived by every one. It was the 
spirit of the thing and not the letter. It was the living and not 
the arguing. There seems to be a lot of talk lately about the 
teachings of Christ being out of date, as if we had outgrown them. 
I do not believe so. He spoke not only to his generation but 
to every generation. His teachings are applicable not only to 
one set of circumstances but to every set of circumstances. His 
appeal is a universal appeal. In the last analysis, it is not a sys- 
tem but a soul that we find in Christ’s teaching. It has greatly 
surprised me in talking with ministers of various denominations 
to find a great number who feel that they have no distinctive 
message to offer their people to-day. It seems to me that there 
never was a more alluring time in which to release the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. I firmly believe that the people are ready for a 
surprising amount of Christianity if only the leaders could show 
them the way of life which Christ personified. When the Chris- 
tian Church loses its distinctive message of Jesus Christ, then it 
has not much longer to live. 

In this connection, may I say that Universalism means to 
me a direct emphasis on the spirituality of Christianity as op- 
posed to the materialism of the church. I am sure that any 
minister knows what I mean here. One does not go far in 
church life before he encounters the terrible selfishness, the 
deadening materialism, which permeates the church. In fact, 
it is traceable throughout the entire history of the church. I 
think that is the first blow that comes to the new and young 
minister. Nothing is more disillusioning than to enter an ideal- 
istic field filled with great hopes and ideals, to be immediate- 
ly confronted with the utter barrenness of the average church 
view. It is most disheartening. And if one is to get at the real 
heart of Christ, it is necessary to strip off layer after layer of 
vested interests, intellectual statements, and sorry compro- 
mises, before he finds the real Christ. Universalism emphasizes 


the spirituality of Christianity in the light of a new education and 
a new ministry. 

I have already spoken of the unfolding possibilities of Uni- 
versalism, and now I want to say that Universalism means to me a 
growing synthesis of religion as a whole in its functional ability to: 
create an ethical civilization. Institutional religion at present 
seems to be emphasizing one of three interests which dominate 
the religious field; the trend is either toward theology, ritual or 
social ethics as isolated functions of religion. But no one of them. 
alone can fully meet the needs of our changing civilization. What 
is needed is a synthesis of all three, and I believe Universalism to: 
be capable of this task and thus become a creative religious force. 
Theology is necessary as a moral aid, but when left alone becomes. 
intellectually sterile and anemic. Ritual is necessary as a trans- 
forming power, but when left alone becomes dead and meaningless. 
Both find their proper places in a program of ethical and spiritual 
achievement. Both are the necessary means towards a vital 
living religion. It is right here that Universalism is potentially 
capable of a happy adjustment. Universalism is bound neither: 
to Calvinism nor extreme liberalism. It is free from any dog- 
matic assertions. It can in the midst of numerous sectariam 
movements adjust itself to the ever-changing movements of life 
and find the true values which are ever present in the world 
order. Universalism means to me, then, a growing synthesis. 
of religion as a whole in its functional ability to create an ethical 
civilization. 

And, in the last place, Universalism means to me a challenge. 
To look at the world at all, especially to-day, is to be challenged... 
To look at the world under the light of Universalism is to accept 
that challenge. Lately we have heard from various sources. 
that Universalism is dying out, is not destined long to endure. 
I do not believe it. If I thought that Universalism was built 
upon such insecure ground that it could not withstand the pres- 
ent condition, I should not be in a Universalist church at present.. 
In my mind, Universalism is nothing more than Christianity 
at its best, and I have no fear for the downfall of Christianity, 
regardless of Harry Elmer Barnes and others. There is, how- 
ever, one sentence in Dr. Fosdick’s latest book, ““As I See Re- 
ligion,” which I think the Universalist faith would do well to. 
hearken to: “If we are ultimately to save the qualitative life of 
man, the way is not through a tentative humanism, but a recon- 
structed theism.” Toward a new faith and a new day Universal- 
ism must move, and my confidence in its achievement can only- 
be measured by my sense of consecration. 

* * * 

Out of life I would keep 

Some things to love dearly— 
Hours to be still, 

To see far, and think clearly; 
A spot for a dream 

Where a hilltop would lift me, 
And the Presence of God 

Would winnow and sift me. 


After long years of work, 
And this world’s busy stirring, 
I should like time to rest, 
With all memories blurring: 
To hold my hands still, 
Lest they reach out, and bind me 
To the small things of earth 
Iam leaving behind me. 


Yet a farmer I am, 

And when all is over, 
I know I shall take with me 

Dogwood and clover, 
Ripe wheat in a sheaf, 

And young corn’s first greening; 

How else could my Heaven 

Have heavenly meaning? 

Southern Agriculturist.. 
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The Massachusetts Laymen’s Dinner 


PH Massachusetts Universalist Laymen’s Din- 
fy} ner on November 18 in.Boston was large, 
successful from every standpoint, and highly 
TAR enjoyable. One hundred and seventeen were 
served. Others came in for the speaking. It is 
doubtful if there is a state in the Union that can 
get up a gathering of laymen to equal it. The dinner 
was served in the large banquet hall of the “Second 
Universalist. Society in the Town of Boston” (Church 
of the Redemption), under whose auspices some of the 
most historic gatherings of Universalism in the past 
century have been held. The ladies of the church 
served a delicious dinner—Mrs. John S. Lowe, wife 
of the pastor, taking an active part in the work. 
The Council of State Superintendents with the 
General Superintendent took place on the same date 
in Boston. Among those present who were introduced 


was the Rey. Fred C. Leining, D. D., the New York - 


State Superintendent. The Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
formerly of Newark, who has served the church in 
Haverhill as stated supply for the past eight months, 
and who has been re-engaged, was present, happy in 
the success of his young brother, the chief orator of the 
evening. Others present who were called up to bow 
their acknowledgment of hearty cheers, were Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, Mr. A. Ingham 
Bicknell, treasurer of the General and State Conven- 
tions, Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts, Prof. Clarence 
R. Skinner, the Dean-elect, and the Editor of the 
Leader. 

Dean McCollester in one sentence called attention 
to the fact that when he was welcomed to Boston 
as Dean of the Theological School, the exercises were 
held under the auspices of the Second Society in the 
old Columbus Avenue Church. 

The Massachusetts State Convention sponsored 
the meeting, and the Rev. Frank Gibbs, president, 
and Mr. Cornelius A. Parker, ex-president, were 
present. 

The Rev. Charles H. Emmons was called for but 
had left. Announcement was made that Mr. Emmons 
had been elected a vice-president of the Universalist 
General Convention by the Board of Trustees at their 
session in New York, and assigned to the Department 
of Finance. 

Another interesting announcement made during 
the evening was that Dr. Etz and Judge Hill, to 
whom the matter had been referred, had had a highly 
satisfactory conference with the board of trustees of 
the First Universalist Church of Worcester Nov. 16, 
and had decided definitely to have the next session of 
the Universalist General Convention in Worcester in 
the fall of 1933. 

The man who made these interesting announce- 
ments, introduced the speakers, and kept things 
moving without hitch or jerk or drag, was Judge Robert 
W. Hill of Salem. He was introduced by Harold Gr 
Hamilton, president of the Boston Universalist Club, 
which organization joined in the dinner and, co- 
operating with Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, did 
much of the preliminary work. Judge Hill won new 


laurels. 


Miss Hazel Place, accompanied by the Rev. 
Gordon Reardon, sang two beautiful solos. 

The Rev. James D. Tillinghast, secretary of the 
Boston Universalist Club, called the roll of places and 
each delegation rose, to be warmly greeted. Among 
those especially in evidence, leading the cheering for 
everybody but themselves, was the delegation from 
over the Berkshire Hills at the west end of the Mo- 
hawk Trail and Hoosac Tunnel, led by Dr. Martin 
M. Brown and the Rev. Pliny Allen. Aiding and 
abetting them in all kinds of merriment was the 
Rey. Albert Hammatt of Longmeadow. Even Ham- 
matt got breathlessin that company. ‘‘Orleanson the 
Cape’ was represented also, and practically every 
town and city in the eastern part of the state where 
there are Universalist churches sent delegates. 

Dr. Wallace Rose of Lynn, who was toastmaster 
at the Laymen’s Dinner in 1981, was the orator of the 
oceasion. His subject was, “Sit Up and Row.” He 
is a graceful, effective, finished speaker. His address 
dealt with the times in which we live. He said that 
unemployment is not an act of God or freak of na- 
ture, but a work of man and therefore remediable. 
“You can not displace men with machines and ex- 
pect those same men to buy the product of the ma- 
chines,” he declared. “Here is one of the problems 
that religion can not solve, but it must be solved in 
the religious spirit.” Very eloquently Dr. Rose 
quoted President Hoover, who in a recent address 
presented a picture of war in terms of lowered ideals, 
blasted hopes, heart-broken people. 

He asked why the church should go on in these 
times, and said in substance that the institution has 
the same right to continue that any good institution 
has. The Universalist Church, he said, makes re- 
ligious thought attractive, forward-looking, practical. 
It gives men a reasonable faith. It leads in humane 
works. Referring to the matter of mergers he said this: 
“There are two motives for mergers. Some say, 
‘Let’s unite our churches. It means less work, less 
responsibility, less trouble.’ Others say, “Let’s unite 
our churches. It will give us a chance for more work, 
better work, greater responsibility, finer service.’ In 
the one case there is vision, and in the other no vision 
and so the people perish.” He was enthusiastically 
cheered when he closed. 

Mr. Victor A. Friend, president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, next made an exceeding- 
ly happy address. He emphasized the things that 
the Universalist Church has done and is doing for him. 
He described an uplifting service of worship at the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, situated near his 
summer home, which raised him from the depths of 
despair and put him in touch with the peace of God. 
It was conducted by Dr. Rose. He paid a similar 
tribute to Dr. Ayres and the church in Norwood, 
Mass. He said that he found that kind of services as 
he went over the country. He paid an eloquent 
tribute to a Universalist layman in Brewster, N. Y., 
whom he called on the day after election, and whose 
sane philosophy and generous spirit deepened his 
faith in man. 
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. Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, Speaker of the Massa- 
-chusetts House of Representatives for the past ten 
years, an old friend of Judge Hill, was the layman 
speaker. 

With none of the graces of oratory but with 
transparent sincerity, full knowledge of what he was 
talking about and engaging personality, he captured 
the entire banquet hall. His was the oratory of fact 
and sense. One discovered why he has been an ef- 
fective campaigner. He put up to the men the question 
of the expense of government. He showed them 
exactly how fast the expenses of government have 
‘mounted, and what desperate opposition government 
officials face, either at the State House in Boston or 
in Washington, when they attempt to save money. 
When Governor Fuller tried to lop off the expense of 
the Massachusetts Nautical Training School the legis- 
lature gave a hearing and the room was packed with 
friends of the school, and only one person, an official 
sent by the Governor, appeared in favor of saving 
the money. 

Speaker Saltonstall made it clear that much of 
the increase in the cost of government is for services 
useful and important. He traced the history of 


government in Massachusetts from the days when the 
men of Watertown went out at nightfall to shoot 
wolves which were frightening the women and chil- 
dren near the village, and when their shots alarmed 
far away Dorchester and kept the men under arms all 
night to repel an Indian attack. The first public 
schools came in 1837 or ’389. Fire protection, street 
cleaning, public health, fish and game protection, hos- 
pitals for the tubercular, the feeble-minded, crippled 
children and others have been added. There are two 
ways to pay for these services, by borrowed money or 
by taxes. The policy of Massachusetts is “pay as 
you go.”’ Money from taxes, he showed, comes from 
taxes on real estate, personal property and incomes. 
Where Massachusetts got thirty-three millions last 
year and seventeen millions this year, she probably 
will get fifteen millions next year. 

“As I see it,” he said earnestly, “what economy 
we have in state or nation depends on you gentlemen 
and your friends and neighbors. In the home if we 


’ economize we cut out something, wood for the grate, 


the automobile, or something else. 
way with the government.” 


It is exactly that 


J.V.S. 


An Important Commission Meets 


Herbert E. Benton 


The annual meeting of the Commission on International 
Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council of Churches was 
held at 105 East 22d Street, New York City, on Monday, Oct. 31. 

Had the Commission needed any stirring of soul to arouse 
the members to the necessity of action, that impulse was afforded 
by two brief addresses to which we listened and which served as 
alarm clocks to ‘“‘stab our spirits wide awake.” 

The first was by Dr. Adolph Keller, a representative of the 
International Church Council at Geneva, who made us feel that 
the church defaults in its duty to mankind unless it exerts all pos- 
‘sible power to preserve the peace of the world. As he truly said, 
“The world can not solve its own problems with its worldly 
knowledge. ” ‘“The world has come to the end of its resources in 
solving its problems. The economists are now saying they know 
nothing.” 

Referring to the Disarmament Conference, he declared that 
when it came into the hands of the political and military powers, 
those who were watching anxiously felt that disarmament would 
not be secured. The only hope henceforth lay in the galleries and 
in the spiritual power of the peoples of the world there represented. 
No more hope was to be found in the “‘experts.”’ The League of 
Nations and other bodies are sensitive to religious influences. 
The services that are held in the old church of John Calvin always 
attract the interest of the League members. 

The speaker declared that an earnest effort should be made 
to show that the churches are not merely teaching spiritual 
idealism, but are dealing with practical problems. He charged 
that we have been too mild and gentle and polite in presenting 
our desires. A Belgian representative of labor arises and cries, 
“We demand,” but the church spokesmen are very restrained 
and hence ineffective. The League and other bodies must be 
made to feel that millions of church people are making demands 
that must not be ignored. A member of the League told the 
speaker that he had to admit he was thoroughly discouraged be- 
cause of the methods employed and the failure to deal squarely 
with vital issues. 

Who could listen to such a plain, blunt statement without 
finding in it an irresistible appeal to the churches to really be- 
come effective instruments in world affairs? 


A conviction this which was given dynamic force by the pic- 
ture drawn by Mr. James G. MacDonald, chairman of the 
Foreign Policy Association, who knows world affairs intimately 
and is just returned from Geneva. 

He said that he who is willing to face the facts must see that 
on several major points the peace forces have failed. 

1. The record on disarmament for fourteen years is a record 
of failure, and this in the face of popular enthusiasm and the in- 
creasing burden of armaments. The armaments of the world 
register a fever chart of international relations, indicating that 
the patient is far from well and there are no signs of convales- 
cence. As one cynic remarked to Mr. MacDonald: ‘‘At the end 
of the war in forty-eight hours the Allies decided what constituted 
offensive weapons and took them away from Germany. Now we 
spend months discussing the same problem and ean not decide.” 

2. The rising tide of economic nationalism is a second evi- 
dence of failure. Each nation builds higher its tariff walls in its 
attempt to become self-sufficient, to develop its economic isola- 
tion. Naturally other nations retaliate. As a result foreign 
trade in Europe has almost disappeared. Writers spend their 
energies in rationalizing the status quo, thus attempting to justify 
this economic nationalism, but the only effect is to increase in- 
ternational suspicion. 

3. Accompanying this is an intensification of political 
nationalism. Mr. MacDonald cited Germany as an illustration, 
where the two democratically constructive parties—the Socialist 
and the Catholic Central—are both becoming eclipsed. In the 
Socialist Party there is no real leadership and both these parties 
have been over-ridden by the Nationalists. Hitler, he declared, 
is the most powerful force in Germany—a force indeed to be 
reckoned with. 

(How Mr. MacDonald would interpret the curbing of Hit- 
ler’s power by the recent elections in Germany, which resulted in 
the loss of many seats in the Reichstag by the Nazis, or Hitler- 
ites, I do not know; but as the Nationalists gained the net result 
is the same so far as Mr. MacDonald’s claim is concerned. Ger- 
many is becoming more and more politically nationalistic.) 

A constant, strong appeal is being made to the dispossessed, 
the middle class, and the youth—an appeal aflame with the 
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vision of a mystical new Germany, a third Reich, freed from all 
non-German elements, a great world power. And extreme na- 
tionalism in one country arouses the same consciousness else- 
where. 

4. The Sino-Japanese controversy. Here is a problem not 
yet settled and fraught with portent to the peace of the world. 
There is no indication that any one of the Great Powers is pre- 
pared to support whole-heartedly the recommendations of the 
Lytton report. The outlook is disturbing. If the League capitu- 
lates, anything may happen, and the United States can not take 
effective action alone. 

5. The Peace Machinery of the world is in the most power- 
less state since the war. The League of Nations is weaker to-day 
than it was a year ago, and much weaker than two years ago. 
The prestige of the League has been weakened by the Disarma- 
ment Conference. The supreme test will come in December 
when the League must face the disarmament situation and the 
Sino-Japanese question. 

When the Disarmament Conference resumes deliberations 
another chance will be offered, ‘but at present it must be said 
that at best we have but drifted, and at worst we have fallen 
into a period of retrogression which threatens disaster.’ 

Former Ambassador Houghton, chairman of the Commis- 
sion, took advantage of the occasion to press home again the 
thesis which he has advoeated so often, namely, that war is al- 
ways the result of a political process. A declaration of war is an 
executive act. This means that executives are still playing in 
the same old way with the fate of millions of men. 

There is no way to change until we break the executive 
method and cease to be used as pawns in a political game. 

His bel’ef is that the power to declare war must be lodged 
in the people themselves. 

* * * 


A GLORY THAT WAS 
Mary Grace Canfield 


I believe that labor of any sort which is done intelligently, 
whether it is intellectual or manual labor, has a glory in it, for 
all true labor is creative. I think it would be well for us to keep 
this fact in our minds always. Then when we study the lives and 
the work of our pioneers, who not only made homes in the wilder- 
ness, but were compelled to make all the furnishings for those 
homes, all the clothing for their families, and produce all the food 
which they ate, we can readily understand that every ounce of 
strength and every degree of inventive ideas had to be put to test 
by each day’s experiences, hence there comes rolling down to us 
over the receding years something which is deeply engraved upon 
them; something that is both glorious and creative. 

For many years I have thought of gathering together briefly 
a story of the crafts and industries carried on by the early settlers 
of the south part of this town, and I must say I am deeply in- 
debted to the Dana history, also the County Atlas and old maps. 

When we came here to live thirty years ago, a large number of 
men and women were living in the South Village whose memories 
and family attachments were closely related to the pioneers. 
We are so thankful that we knew the Kendalls of that period, 
the Fullertons, the Hoadleys, the Walkers, Mrs. Benjamin, 
Mr. Bridge, Mrs. Fletcher, who was Perkins, the Holts, the 
Adamses, the Woods. I can not name them all but I can see 
them at every service my husband conducted for years in our 
church. I can see them in their homes, extending a gracious 
hospitality. I know that sturdy ghosts walk that neighborhood. 
If I have not seen them I have felt their presence. 

First let me mention the old academy, founded in 1848, and 
for half a century educating many a boy and girl. Warren 
Skinner was one of the founders and a trustee for twenty years, 
John §. Lee and his gracious wife teaching there, also Moses 
Marston, William Shipman, J. J. Lewis, whose son has taught at 
Tufts for many years. 

Almon Gunnison and Elmer Capen fitting for college and 
both becoming college presidents; Judge Parker of New Hamp- 


shire, distinguished in his profession; so many boys and girls 
who afterwards became well-known citizens. A few years ago 
a daughter of one of these women came from California to visit 
the old building. She hoped she would find her mother’s ini- 
tials cut in her desk. 

Just think of those South Village homes housing all these 
youngsters, often 150 enrolled, sometimes more. The walls of 
every house there have heard the voices of these students. 
Think how they got there, by stage, private conveyance and the 
funny rumbling train that came up the Connecticut Valley. 
Through mud and through deep snows and dust they traveled 
over unimproved highways. 

The bell in the academy was bought for the old brick school, 
where it was used for a time, but it was heavy and finally became 
the academy bell. The bell on the schoolhouse came from the 
old brick school at the Green. This is the dwelling house of the 
Cushings. A good many of us can recall the hall that extended 
from the Kedron Tavern to the brick store, the lower part open 
with a series of supporting arches. In these open spaces, horses 
and carriages and wagons could be sheltered while owners at- 
tended to business. The hall above was used for many sorts of 
entertainments. It was a picturesque old thing. Alas, it is gone, 
and also the significant name of Kedron Tavern. It is only the 
Colonial Inn now. 

Once when a guest in the Larnard Kendall home, Mrs. 
Kendall showed me a painting of the old mill pond, which cov- 
ered about twenty acres and backed up to the Ira Kendall place, 
and reached down back of Mrs. Kingsley’s. I yearned to own 
that painting. By the waters of this pond and by its power were 
many industries carried on. 

The Cottles were the first settlers, and they built in 1779 a 
grist-mill which later became a fulling mill and then a clothier’s 
mill. The Cottles and John Arnold continued this work. About 
1812 Abraham Mather bought the business, for some of the 
Cottles had passed away. In 1816 Mather set up a carding 
mill. Oliver Bailey finally bought the mill and made it into an 
unprofitable clover-mill, but he returned to the carding business. 
James Slayton built a saw-mill, which ran for some years. Then 
Gustavus Lake drained the pond and that ended one important 
chapter in the South Village. 

In 1781, the Cottles and Joseph Sterlin built a grist-mill on 
or very near the place where the present unused mill stands. 
The present mill is the third one built at this place. 

Warren Cottle began his store-keeping in a closet in his 
house. Amasa Ransom later became his partner and they en- 
larged the business and built a store. They were busy in the 
1790’s. Field & Perry had a store in these times a few rods east 
of the meeting-house, but where was that meeting-house? JI have 
never been able to learn its location. I wish I could. Richard 
Ransom started a store in 1792. When he died his son con- 
tinued it. Perkins and Green were merchants in the early 
1800’s. David Bailey opened the first blacksmith shop. In 
1808 he and Oliver Bailey had a trip-hammer working busily. 
In 1797 Ezra Sylvester was doing cabinet work. Micah Brown 
was also a cabinet maker in the 1790’s. In 1799 Elijah Harlow 
told the public that he did all sorts of cabinet work and special- 
ized in dining chairs. In 1809 Edward Hayes and David Mack, 
Jr., dissolved their cabinet making partnership and Mack con- 
tinued it. They had been making sleighs and cutters as well as 
furniture. Mack was finally burned out. In 1811 Richard 
Sterlin was in the cabinet business; he made chairs, clocks and 
all sorts of furniture. 

There was the saddle and harness business of Benjamin 
Cottle and Henry Lake and which Lake continued after he and 
Cottle dissolved partnership in 1813. Gaius Perkins had a 
tannery, made shoes and boots, as early as 1801. His brother 
Elisha did the same, but he turned to running a tavern in 1803. 

In 1811 Cabot Kendall opened a jewelry shop; he cleaned 
clocks, did brass and silver work. His place of business was 
south of the meeting-house. Where, O where, was the meeting- 
house? David Lake made wonderful bass and snare drums. 
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He was a cooper. Richard Ransom Smith was a goldsmith. 
Ira Wood was a tanner. He made gloves and mittens. His 
shop was near the Standish place, now occupied by Roderick 
Kendall. Jonthan Farnsworth, Nathan Cook and Abel Bugbee 
had a saw-mill near the Reading line, also a grist-mill. 

The people of those days made their pens from goose quills; 
their ink was secured by the boiling of white maple bark; their 
ink wells were either pewter or lead or cow’s horn. 

Joseph Sterlin, who came from Lyme, Conn., and settled 
on the South road in 1781, invented the first apple parer. Watch 
out for one of the old wooden ones. I have seen a couple of them. 
Along the brook going to the South Village were saw-mills and 
tanneries, way back in the 1790’s. Just before entering South 
Woodstock where a road turns off to the right, which was the old 
road, there once was an old saw-mill. A Mather had a carding 
mill here and a clothier’s mill. All are gone. 

A library was organized in January, 1797. James Slayton 
was chief promoter. He and John Simonds and a few others 
organized ‘‘The Woodstock Social Library” with Jabez Cottle 
president, John Simonds secretary, and Sylvester Edson censor. 
It continued many years and some of the old books are still in 
existence. 

The present road through the South Village to the Reading 
line with some deviations was laid out in 1787 by Ephraim Brew- 
ster and Lieut. Richard Ransom. Before this all traffic had gone 
over the Great Road which went up Church Hill. 

Who has a piece of furniture made in the South Village? 
Tell me. Only ghosts walk where these busy men once toiled 
and dreamed and lived. Their glory is buried in the past. Not 
a single craftsman is left, not an industry of any kind, except 
that of farming. Well, that is most important. I salute the 
memory of the cabinet makers, the silversmiths, the builders of 
mills and factories in our lovely South Village. Peace be with 
them forever.—Vermont Standard, Woodstock, Vt. 


* * * 


THE EMERGENCY PLAN FOR CLOSED CHURCHES 


A plan to meet and overcome, to some extent at least, the 
effects of the financial depression in some of our smaller churches 
now reported as ‘“‘closed,” has recently been recommended by 
our National Board and adopted by the State Board of Illinois. 

The Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., who recently resigned at 
Pasadena, Calif., to give himself to the study of more effective 
work in Liberal Churches, will prepare a complete service, a copy 
of which will be sent to each group co-operating. He will or- 
ganize each group, select a lay reader and keep in touch with the 
work. 

It is called ““An Emergency Measure,” as it will provide 
means by which churches now closed on account of lack of finances 
can continue with regular services at little expense 

Dr. Etz, our General Superintendent and Secretary, says: 
“Too often we allow churches to close their doors when there is 
still a possibility of carrying on by some such plan as this.” He 
cites cases where such a plan has worked successfully and says, 
“T am with it 100 per cent.” He also calls attention to the fact 
that there are manysmaller groups such as “‘study classes,” etc., 
where there is no minister in charge and where they might do 
well to take up this plan. He will recommend it to State Su- 
perintendents. 

The services as prepared by Dr. Carpenter will not be any 
sensational attempts at miracles of healing or other magic. The 
sermons will be prepared in courses of lessons, and the object, in 
particular, will be to make our beautiful faith more of ‘‘a power 
for daily living,’ “‘which,”’ says Dr. Fosdick, “‘is the essence of 
religion.”’ And this is very much needed just now by all of us. 

The plan will take advantage of the popular movement 
known as ‘“‘Adult Education,” and if we can get our people to 
take a somewhat new mental attitude and be willing to do the 
earnest thinking necessary to the understanding and use of the 
Universalist faith, it is believed that the results will be most en- 
couraging. 

Dr. Carpenter has spent much time in the study of the 


, 


technique of this program, and will put into it the results of his 
experience as a successful minister in the Universalist denomina- 
tion for thirty years. Some of the ‘‘closed churches” in Illinois 
have already registered as being willing and interested in trying 
this “Emergency Plan.’ Others may obtain further information 
by addressing the Rey. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 505 North St., 
Peoria, Illinois. 


ee 
BACK IN THE OLD SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Max A. Kapp 
It drips. It oozes. It burbles into sweet chords that 


slide ingratiatingly down into the depths of sentiment. Every- 
body has heard it, but how many people have stopped to ask 
what effect it is having; even if it is but a passing thing? Of 
course I am talking about that new song, ‘“‘Back in the Old 
Sunday School.’’? Somebody with an ear for sentimental, remi- 
niscent melancholy dug up a faint recollection of attendance at 
Sunday school, fitted it out with a love-theme and a little pious 
moralizing about the sweet golden rule, and sent it forth to jazz- 
sick markets to make royalties. A million radios have sent the 
song into the receptive hearts of the American people. 

“They taught us to love one another” (very slushy music 
that gets you, almost unconsciously, and you say, “Ah! Good 
old days!’’). 

“We were holding the hymn book together” (a gentle sug- 
gestion of a fragrant childhood love-theme; music, evangelical 
blues). 

Then something about the sweet golden rule, rhyming with 
Sunday school, of course. ‘The sweet golden rule,’’ indeed— 
and that is meant for an indignant snort! But the music almost 
makes you capitulate, and if you don’t watch out you will be 
humming it. It is sung softly, gently, tenderly, persuasively. 

Now the song is dangerous, I should say, because it fosters 
a totally erroneous impression of the ‘Sunday school.’”’ It may 
seem silly to say it, but I maintain it’s dangerous. Here is the 
first time religious education has been on the air—and look at 
it, dog-gone it, look at it! “Holding the hymn book together’ 

. “Learning the sweet golden rule” . “They taught 
us i love one another’’—all false, Senitiehtee gushy, calling 
up a pious emotion that will take the place of thinking and acting 
in more cases than any one can shake a stick at. Dulcet, croon- 
ing, moaning jazz bands, and holy harmonicas, of a Sunday night 
rippling the ether with “‘Back in the Old Sunday School.” Hot 
dog! The Sunday school has hit the air—and how! 


* * * 


MARK S. DICKEY WINS PRIZE 


“Let not your heart be troubled,’ the American Guild of 
Organists’ prize anthem of this year, winning the H. W. Gray 
award, was composed by Mark S. Dickey, a Cambridge, Mass., 
resident. It was first sung in public at the Boston convention 
of the A. G. O. in June, and evoked very favorable comment. 
The composer is organist and choirmaster of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Somerville, Mass. 

Mr. Dickey was born July 2, 1885, at Ludlow Center, Mass. 
His father was a Congregational minister. As a boy he received 
his first instruction on the piano at Milton, N. H., from Mrs. 
Emma Jones, mother of Robert Jones, the celebrated theatrical 
scene designer. When twelve years old he played the organ in 
his father’s church. A few years later he continued his study 
with Arthur Foote, of Boston. His instruction on the organ was 
received from Albert W. Snow. Mr. Dickey has been the or- 
ganist at Congregational churches in Rochester, Somersworth 
and Dover, N. H., First Baptist Church, Kennebunk, Me., and 
First Baptist Church, Arlington, Mass.—The Diapason. 

* * * 
CALIFORNIA TREES 
Sarah Louise Grose 
I grieve for trees whose leaves may never fall, 
Like tears, to ease the pain of winter’s cold. 
For, somehow, trees whose boughs are never bare, 
Grow very old! 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN ATTACK ON DWIGHT BRADLEY AND AN ANSWER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Human nature is always interesting, and the reactions of 
your readers and friends on Gandhi are most instructive. I once 
heard St. Francis’ way of life praised to the skies by a minister 
who had a millionaire’s church, received a magnificent salary, 
and was the chaplain of the upper classes. If we apply this acid 
test of the sincerest flattery, which is imitation, how few of those 
gentlemen who get all “‘het’’ up about Gandhi think of really 
following his example! If our friend the brilliant Dwight Brad- 
ley challenges this, I invite him to leave safe and sane New 
England and his cultured, rich congregation, and come down to 
the Southland, where we have our untouchables, except as we 
use them to cook for us, keep house, and nurse our children. But 
voting—it is a joke! To-day in the city where I live we have 
by law a ‘‘White Municipal Party,’ the Negroes not being al- 
lowed to enter it, although paying taxes for its functioning. 
Will Dwight Bradley and the other pacifists come down and fast 
a while to change things? I will be delighted to entertain them 
indefinitely in my home—especially if they fast. 

We preachers talk too much, and the world discredits our 
oratorical exaggerations. Can you blame the world? 

Carlyle Summerbell. 


Mr. Summerbell here discusses a man whom we know per- 
sonally to be one of the most pure, unselfish, consecrated men in 
the liberal fellowship, and one of the most able. Does Mr. 
Summerbell really think that in order to be a consistent fol- 
lower of Jesus, or a warm admirer of Gandhi, or a lover of St. 
Francis, a minister must resign his pulpit in the city of Newton 
and go South and inaugurate a fast to secure political rights for 
Negroes? For our part we should consider it cowardly to drop 
our burdens here, and we should consider it intellectually suicidal 
to approach the colored problem by any such method. Mr. 
Bradley has served in the South, and served well. If the voice of 
duty calls him South again, he will obey it, we are confident. 
But let nobody think that a liberal minister in Boston or Newton 
has no load to lug or sacrifices to make. 

The Editor. 


* * 
DENOMINATIONAL LEADERS, TWO JOBS AND SERVICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I read that letter of Mr. Summerbell’s on ministers 
holding two jobs (over which you put a head to which he objects) 
its meaning seemed perfectly clear—even though it seemed im- 
possible that he could mean that. Now he says the editor did 
not understand him, so perhaps I did not either. 

Yet in this second letter he says plainly that ministers should 
not take more than one job, “grasping at every opportunity to 
gain more fame and money, irrespective of the need of their 
fellow clergymen.” Mr. Summerbell’s opinion of some of his 
fellow clergymen—those who are successful—seems to lack that 
Christian charity one expects from a minister. Jt is just possible 
that a busy man sometimes takes on another job not merely 
for fame and money, but because he sees in it an opportunity for 
service. 

And what about the other side of the question? What about 
the people for whom the job is done? “If a manisa denomina- 
tional leader,” says Mr. Summerbell, ‘“‘why should he not think 
that is glory enough?’ But suppose it is the denominational 
leader whom people want to hear, the denominational leader who, 
because he is a leader, can win support and carry a forlorn hope 
to success. And suppose the denominational leader is not look- 
ing for glory, but for a chance to help. Perhaps that is the way 
he got to be a denominational leader. 

When Mr. Summerbell buys a book to help him in his 
studies—on theology, science, philosophy, economics—does he 
pass by the book written by a man who is a recognized authority 
on the subject, on the ground that he has all the fame and money 


he is entitled to, and buy a book by some new and unknown 
writer? 

Mr. Summerbell’s sympathy for the unfortunate is highly 
commendable, but why not be just to the fortunate? Why 
should a man who is himself successful be so sure tha; all other 
men who have succeeded in the m nistry are always actuated by 
unworthy motives? 

Layman. 
* * 


A VALUABLE STUDY OF INTERNATIONALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia, has just issued a twenty-four page 
presentation of a study on internationalism which is called 
“Beyond War,” and which appeals to me as exceedingly valuable 
to any who desire a brief, but none the less comprehensive, dis- 
cussion of this great subject. 

The cover carries a reproduction of a poster issued by the 
National Council for the Prevention of War, which presents the 
world at the parting of ways; one road called World Co-opera- 
tion leads upward to Peace and Prosperity, the other called In- 
creased Armaments plunges down to war and poverty. With 
foot in each the World has progressed as far as possible. Now, 
as the caption says, he must choose the path to follow. 

A worship and study program is presented which divides 
into three sections—the Roots, Results and Remedies for War. 
Under each there are quotations from authorities and suggested 
topics for class discussions. 

At the conclusion there is a bibliography of notable pam- 
phets and books, and an outline of what churches and individuals 
can do. 

Any groups desiring to study this matter can not do better 
than to secure copies of this booklet, which is issued at ten cents 
per copy. 

Herbert EL. Benton. 
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CONSOLATION FROM ELGIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Nothing on my chest to “‘holler’’ about; so here’s your check 
for $2.50 for one year’s renewal, to November, 1933, in the Reign 
of Roosevelt. 

_Here’s consolation in your grief from being hurt by the 
landslide. You should all be thankful it was not a glacier from 
White Horse in the Yukon. 

Anyway our dear Owen D. Young made the best speech on 
the Democratic side in the late lamented campaign. Owen has 
vision without being a visionary. 

I am expecting Franklin Roosevelt to develop into a great 
Commoner with a heart for the common people like Lincoln’s. 
And, as Mr. Young said, ‘I’m not so concerned about a program 
as about a way of approach.” 

So please don’t let Calvin Coolidge scare you into a fit of 
Green Mountain blues—or the Blue Ridge ones either. 

Here’s hoping that dear John van “Skoik’”’ will run out to 
Elgin the next time he is in the Mid-West. 

Charles R. Eames. 

Elgin, Ill. 

eo kts 
LIFTED OUT OF A PERSONAL LETTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

To-day I had the pleasure of wiring the money to Mr. Jio 
to close the deal on the Korean farm. The time runs out to- 
morrow and the cable from Dr. Etz authorizing us to proceed 
came only Saturday. I was in bed at the time with a cold—a 
sniffing coughing thing that had hung on for two weeks, which 
drove me finally to the doctor and he drove me to bed. I wired 
and wrote, and so this morning got out of bed and went down to 
meet Mrs. Stetson, who had to come up to Tokyo to draw money, 
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and went to three banks and sent the money off with a wire tell- 
ing Mr, Jio to call at the branch of the Bank of Korea to-morrow 
morning and get the money and buy the farm. I hope he will 
think to wire me a Banzai when he finally holds the papers 
giving him title in his hand. The farm will not only carry out 
his original plan but it will do more, give him a sort of endow- 
ment for the work in Korea—a source of income which will last 
whether we are called home or not. It is a source of tremendous 
satisfaction to me. In addition to his other fine qualities Jio is a 
practical farmer. The farm is an unusually large farm for the 
Orient, about 100 acres. It will endow the Korean work. I feel 
pretty fine to-night? 
H,. M. Cary. 
Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 24. 
* * 


AN ASSOCIATION BACKS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At a recent meeting of the Susquehanna Association of the 
Universalist Churches of Pennsylvania it was voted to make a 
contribution toward the work of the Christien Leader. Enclosed 
isa check for five dollars for that purpose. 

; Agnes L. Nicol, Treasurer. 

Scranton, Pa. 

* * 


CAN ONMIPOTENCE MAKE TWO AND TWO FIVE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of Oct. 8, under the heading “Good and Om- 
nipotent,” Mr. Ballantine says, “Young people often propound 
questions that embarrass their religious leaders. They ask, 
‘How can God be both good and omnipotent? Why does He, 
if omnipotent, permit sin and suffering? What use is there for a 
God anyhow in a world in which every particular is governed by 
inexorable laws?” 

If we ask leaders in science questions they can not answer, 
they tell us frankly and without embarrassment they do not 
know, why then should it embarrass religious leaders to confess 
there are questions beyond their comprehension? 

Mr. Ballantine does not.attempt to answer these questions, 
but rather gives a helpful detour around them from which we get 
a clearer conception and a deeper insight into them, and we are 
in accord with much of his thought. But when he says, “OQm- 
nipotence can not work contradictions, it can not compel free 
choices,’’ he denies omnipotence and we can not follow. 

“One ship sails east and another west with the self-same 
winds that blow.” 

Man has learned to trim the ship’s sails so that he works 
this contradiction. 

In certa‘n refrigerators man lights a gas jet and by the heat 
of its flame produces ice cubes, thus the contradiction of heat 
producing cold is worked. 

But, I hear you say, these are not real contradictions. True, 
they are not, now, but until they were solved they were very 
real ones. 

Let us not evade such questions by ascribing limits to the 
infinite, because we are unable to comprehend it. 

“Omnipotence can not compel free choices.” We wonder 
if Mr. Ballantine can recall an instance of free choice. I have 
searched the halls of memory and are unable to find there any 
record of a choice behind which there is not some compelling 
circumstance. How many women have chosen to give up a 
career or marriage that they might be a help to parents or others 
depending on them? True, the choices were freely made, yet 
at the same time they were compelled by underlying cireum- 
stances. Is this omnipotence working unseen? 

Again Mr. Ballantine says God can not compel our love. 
How else is love born? Is love something that can be put on 
and off as a garment? 

How often do we form adverse opinions of people through 
evil reputation or on slight acquaintance, and later discover in 
them virtues and strength of character which compel us te love 
them. Is this God working in the shadow? 
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One who might have answered these questions walked the 
hills of Galilee and Judea in the long ago, but he preferred to 
occupy himself teaching men to cultivate in themselves those 
virtues and traits of character that make them beloved of their 
fellow men, and to search out and encourage the same virtues 
and traits in others that they might in turn love their fellows, 
and that in so doing they might come te knew and te leve Him 
who is altogether lovely. 

r.G. 

Texas, 

SS * 


WE CAN SEND IT FREE FOR A YEAR 
Te the Edtior of the Leader: 

Your letter came, as has every number of the Leader this year, 
reminding me that a subscription is long past due! 

No, Just now I am unable to send any money. The paper 
has come to me like a ray of Hight in the midst of utter darkness. 
Never has my faith been put to so strong a test. If you have te 
discontinue the paper I shall still feel indebted te you fer the 
last year, and Ged willing some day I shall send you money, 

Just recently the story of how my grandparents became in- 
terested In Universalism has come tome. Itseems that my gran 
father, a member of a Methodist church, had lest a wife and child. 
The wife, never having professed religion, was doomed te endless 
punishment according to the Methodist faith of that day. My 
grandfather was very sorrowful, being unable te recencile the 
teachings of religion and his sense of justice. By walking some 
thirty miles he listened to what was known as the “gospel of 
glad tidings.” The preacher was none other than Hosea Ballea! 
Through his subsequent marriage te my grandmother, she and 
many of her family became Universalists. 

Theirs was a wonderful family, where hardships were en- 
dured without a murmur and never an unkind werd ar leek was 
known. 

T always feel thankful to God that I had a Universalist 
grandfather and grandmother, 

The humanizing teachings of that religion In a family can 
do more good in the world than any one ean estimate. Justice in 


the home, justice and love practised in the household! It is the 
onty practica’ solution te our many problems. 
D_BLE. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION NUMBER 
"eo the Editor of the Leader: 

The Religious Education Nunber of the Leader is bound te 
be well received and much read among our churches. Tt is 
fall of good things, well said, upon an important and vital theme. 
We hope the issuing of a Religious Education Number will be 
come the policy of your journal, Making available extra copies 
of this special issue of the Leader at low cost for distribution ameng- 
our people will do much to present this vital matter for earmest 
thought and consideration. 

Westen A. Ceie. 

Auburn, Maine. 
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WHO OWNS MONEY, GOD OR MAN? 
Te the Ediier of the Leader: 

Picking up again a June number of the Leader I read the 
review of a book by Norman Thomas. He is truly a mar af 
high character, An interesting change is taking place in the 
Socialist Party, The working classes formerly constituted the 
rank and file. Now the response comes from the middle class, 
and from writers ike Heyweed Broun. 

What is the real trouble with the economic situation? Is 
it not the universal belief in man's ewnerstip of money? Suppese 
the rising generation instructed in the fduciery edtitude teward 
money, that God as owner has committed te mam as trustee cen 
tain values which must be administered as trust funds. Wouldn't 
that provide a basis for solution of the whole problem? 


Join M. Ferguson. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TWO ANNIVERSARY BIOGRAPHIES 
Sir Walter Scott, 1771-1832, Baruch 
Spinoza, 1632-1677 
Sir Walter Scott. By John Buchan, 

(Coward-McCann. $3.75.) 


Here is a Scot interpreted by a Scot, a 
Tory by a Conservative, a novelist by a 
fellow craftsman. Keen sympathy for his 
subject is a danger to a biographer, but it 
is also a precondition of the highest suc- 
cess, and Colonel Buchan is successful to 
a high degree. 

Even if relatively few now read Scott in 
their adult years, the man’s career and 
personality remain intriguing. In Lock- 
hart’s great but interminable Life of Scott 
we have the materials out of which can be 
fashioned the story of a romanticist’s 
making. We have also the Private Letter 
Book of Scott, contemporary comment, 
his vast literary output, the romantic 
home he fashioned to house his pride of 
clan and race. And we have the tragic 
consequences of his romantic outlook, the 
business ventures which ended in failure 
because ‘‘he did not realize’ (which is as 
far as Colonel Buchan goes in judgment), 
and the burden of debt which made his 
last years pathetic beyond words. 

Then we have, as another ground of 
abiding interest in Scott, the unique posi- 
tion which he occupied. Though litera- 
ture was only “a staff and not a crutch” 
to him, he owed to his literary skill the 
position of leadership he reached in the 
national life of Scotland. Scotland be- 
came a place of pilgrimage for the great 
and the curious, the ambitious but impe- 
cunious author, the autograph collector 
and the ancestor of our rubber-necks— 
and all because Scott had revitalized a 
tradition, captured something that was 
passing, and set the glamor, the passion, 
the foibles, the strength, of Scottish life and 
character on paper in imperishable words. 
A man of letters this was, yes, but he was a 
man of action, too, actively interested in 
whatever would, in his judgment, save 
Seotland from the infections of the revo- 
Jutionary plague and the Whig indifference 
to tradition; a romantic because he lived 
in a world of recollection, fantasy, and 
hope, escaping from reality by taking 
counsel with imagination, giving greater 
value to his wishes than to stubborn fact, 
relating things outside himself to his own 
inner life, reacting emotionally to nature, 
but so much a realist, too, that he is more 
successful at painting in the quiet, com- 
mon sense background than in handling 
the fantastic or the supernatural. As 
Buchan well says, ““What was needed was a 
writer who could unite both strains, for in 
the medieval world the two had been in- 
separable, the mystery and the fact, 
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credulity and incredulity, the love of the 
marvelous and the descent into jovial 
common sense.” Throughout the novels 
we find evidences that ‘the kernel of 
romance is contrast, beauty and valor 
flowering in unlikely places, the heavenly 
rubbing shoulders with the earthly.’’ In 
Scott there was this note of commonsense, 
“the sense of the commonalty, linking 
fact and dream.’’ Was it not in this that 
Scott’s success lay? Symbol of two worlds 
at once, he saved from oblivion the ballad- 
lore of the Border and the story of Scottish 
heroism in Highland and Lowland, and 
at the same time held up a mirror to hu- 
man nature in its pedestrian hours. Fit- 
tingly Colonel Buchan discovers the 
essential Scott in “the way in which 
imaginative genius and practical sagacity 
ran in harness,” the way in which “the 
spiritual detachment of the dreamer was 
combined with this lively sense of the 
community.” 

Other approaches to Scott there are. 
His pride is interesting to trace and to 
distinguish from mere vanity. It was a 
pride that bound him strongly to his na- 
tive soil and breed, a pride that made him 
fear public knowledge of his business 
connection with the printing and publish- 
ing of his books. But it was a pride that 
upheld him in those terrible last years 
when his pen ran a race with death for a 
prize of honor. His Toryism, too, is 
worth study. Times were changing, an 
old world was fast disappearing and the 
new age of the industrial revolution was 
creating ugly things and arousing ugly 
aspects of human nature. As it has often 
been, the shades of night had begun to fall 
ere the owl of Minerva took her flight. The 
creative imagination was stung to action 
by a sense of loss and danger. Scott’s 
social philosophy embodied in the novels, 
in his letters, and in some excursions into 
economics, was tinged with fear of the 
new, but it was more than a timid retreat 
into the old. 

Such are some of the ways in which 
Scott raises questions of universal interest, 
and we owe Colonel Buchan our gratitude 
for the very effective biographical and 
critical study he has produced. He gives 
us far more than Andrew Lang gave us, 
but he writes with a like intimacy and 
enthusiasm. He makes excellent use of 
Lockhart and contemporary sources, but 
he is independent in judgment. And his 
style constantly conveys what he some- 
where refers to as the “‘sunny spaciousness” 
of Scott’s mind. His brief analyses of the 
novels, relating them closely to Scott’s 
own development, are so clever that the 
reader desires to make or renew their ac- 
quaintance. 

In analyzing the childhood experiences 
of Scott, Buchan might have made more of 
the loneliness of the boy among adults and 
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the effect upon him of his illness and ‘‘dif- 
ferent’’ upbringing. His lameness (for 
which before manhood he had consciously 
compensated by becoming an able horse- 
man) and his solitary habits made Scott a 
voracious reader. But they also made 
him extremely sensitive. Lockhart has 
several references (in the autobiographical] 
fragment left by Scott) to the fear of ridi- 
cule which tortured Scott as a boy and 
persisted into early manhood. This had 
much to do with the creation of the inner 
world to which he could retreat and which, 
despite his very active life, remained his 
chief solace and joy. Perhaps this quiet 
possession of an unshaken world accounts 
for the generous warmth he revealed to 
all, of whatever station in life, who knew 
him. Buchan sums it up well in the clos- 
ing pages when he says, “There was a 
clearing-house in his soul where all im- 
pulses were ordered and adjusted, and 
this repose gave him happiness. That 
was the secret of his geniality; for through- 
out his crowded life he was at peace with 
himself, and had the gift of communicating 
his peace to the world.” 


Blessed Spinoza. By Lewis Browne. 
(Maemillan. $4.00.) 


Really very little is known of the 
philosopher’s life, but he was so profound 
a thinker and so admirable a man that we 
ought to have available in readable form 
what can be said. In biographies of men 
of thought, whose lives offer little of in- 
cident, it is a favorite device to tell the 
reader a good deal about the times and 
the thinker’s contemporaries. In Mr. 
Browne’s “Spinoza” this tour de force 
has been pressed too far. The first sixty 
pages could have been dispensed with or 
replaced by a very brief chapter. They 
are too clearly an imaginative recon- 
struction, so far as Spinoza is concerned; 
Mr. Browne evidently enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity to tell, very effectively, the tragic 
story of the treatment of Jews in Spain 
and Portugal in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and their settlement in the 
Netherlands. The book is also weakened 
by over-wrought phrases, the product of a 
striving after effect. But Mr. Browne 
tells the story, slender as it is, with vivid- 
ness and human touches missing from 
previous works on Spinoza. 

Students of philosophy will never be 
allowed to forget Spinoza. Following 
Descartes in his adoption of the method of 
seeking certainty through pursuit of 
doubt to its extremes, he was led to reject 
the scientific methods of Bacon as a path- 
way to truth; not induction, but insight, 
became the highway for Spinoza. This, 
however, did not mean a chase after will 
o’ the wisp fancies; on the contrary, 
Spinoza expounded his philosophy in 

(Continued on page 1405) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


MEMBERSHIP DRIVE BEGINS 


Five hundred new members! Five hun- 
dred recruits for the Universalist battalion 
of liberal Christian young people! Five 
hundred youths bringing fresh enthusiasm, 
unharnessed energy and receptive minds 
into the ranks of the Y. P. C. U. 

The field marshal of the drive is Mar- 
jorie Polk of Brooklyn, N. Y. She has 
mapped out the following districts and 
has placed them in charge of competent 
leaders: 

1. California. Donald Ladd, 2308 Le- 
mon Avenue, Arcadia, Cal. 

2. Connecticut. John Peterson, 122 
Union Avenue, West Haven, Conn. 

8. Illinois and Indiana. Everett Kuhn, 
§0 Park School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

4. Ohio and Pennsylvania (and several 
scattered unions). . Irene Williams, 19363 
Euclid Avenue, Euclid, Ohio. 

5. Minnesota and Iowa. Thomas Mat- 
tison, 1766 James Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

6. New York and New Jersey. Stewart 
Diem, 738 East 21st Street, Brooklyn, 
IN eu) Gu 

7. Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Louis Jorgensen, 181 Pearl Street, North 
Weymouth, Mass. 

8. Maine. Dorothy Vickerson, 8 Edge- 
wood Road, South Portland, Maine. 

9. New Hampshire and Vermont. Doro- 
thy Stetson, Clay Hill, R. F. D. 3, St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont. 

This organized staff means business. 
It is up to the local presidents now to start 
activities that will attract and hold de- 
sirable recruits. They should call upon the 
district leaders for suggestions if needed, 
and to them report results. 

It seems as though a sizable fraction of 
the five hundred member increase can be 
attained through the formation of new 
unions. A large number of Universalist 
churches have no group of young people 
organized to carry on the vital program of 
our liberal faith. Lack of vision rather 
than scarcity of material is the chief reason 
in many cases. 

Our office secretary, Dorothy Mac- 
Donald, recently had occasion to dig into 
the files for figures showing how the 
General Y. P. C. U. has varied in number 
of associated unions and members since 
its founding. Here is the trend during four 
decades: 


Unions Members 
USS On eared cs certs if meeege a Ey, 2,800 
US92m tes. shade CAE A Beles asc 9,000 
89 eee te tats 5.0 AND. te eee 15,000 
TOO dee Aeberreecs 3 DSLR: Ate rec 7,300 
1914. 8s eee GT ests, Rpt 5,100 
1920) eee iS Sie pry ao segee 4,100 
1928.2, see ee 2 Dip acktyd ae 2,600 
1932): chee NO Zed sen tat 2,000 


There is the same general trend in other 
denominations, too. Religious fervor was 
responsible for the rapid rise to a maximum 
in the nineties. The gradual recession may 
be attributed to changes in American life. 
A costly system of public education to-day 
offers the outlet for youthful energy and 
means for self-expression and amusement 
that church societies provided when the 
horseless carriage began to chug along dirt 
roads. Other organizations and diver- 
sions compete with the church. 


Youth has the spirit of the crusader.. 
Youth has courage. Youth has idealism. 
Youth is not depressed by the magnitude: 
of reform. 

Our Universalist faithisa great challenge 
to the vigorous qualities of youth. The 
efforts for social justice and international 
friendship are dependent in no small 
measure upon the optimistic persistence of 
Youth. 

Get behind this membership drive! 
Ours is ‘‘a religion of works.” Enlist red- 
blooded, enthusiastic young people in the 
work that challenges all to improve the 
condition and happiness of the human 
race. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


TITHING 


Probably this is more or less of an out- 
grown system among most of our people, 
yet where it is done, it brings many pleas- 
ant surprises. Dr. W. J. Dawson tells 
of seven surprises from this method in a 
paragraph taken from the Missionary Re- 
view of the World: 

1. The amount of money he has for 
the Lord’s work. 

2. The deepening of his spiritual life. 

38. Ease in meeting his own obligations. 

4, The ease in going on to larger giving. 

5. The preparation this gives to be a 
taithful, wise steward over the nine-tenths 
that remain. 

6. That he did not adopt the plan 
sooner. 

7. That every Christian does not adopt 


it. 
* * 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAM 


The Missionary Review of the World 
carries a wealth of fine suggestions for 
programs in a department called ‘Effec- 
tive Ways of Working.” A suggestion for 
a Christmas program is as follows: “The 
Old, Old Story” (in song). Begin by hav- 
ing congregation sing, as the request, 
“Tell Me the Old, Old Story.” Follow 
this by having one verse each of hymns in 
which the first Christmas is described or 
referred to, by various persons who answer 
this request. This may be done by a 
group behind the scenes, or by individuals 
rising as if spontaneously in various parts 
of the audience, or by one woman, if the 
musical resources of the audience are 
limited. Close this feature by congrega- 
tional singing, ““O Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful.” Another suggestion is to “cut a 
number of stars from pasteboard, write 
on one side a Scripture verse referring to 
the Nativity, and tie a tiny green candle 
to the other side. Darken the room where 
possible. Have the leader read her star- 
verse by the light of its own candle which 
she has lighted from a Christ-candle on 
the table, then pass the light on to the next 


woman’s candle so that she may read her- 
verse, and so on until all the passages have- 
been rendered.’’ 

* * 


NORTHFIELD COMMITTEE MEETS. 


The Northfield Committee of Foreign 
Missionary Societies met at the Riverside- 
Church, Nov. 17, 1932. This is the first 
year that our denomination has been rep- 
resented on this Committee. Mrs. Milo 
G. Folsom, one of the members, attended 
the meeting, and reports a very fine spirit 
existing between the Home and Foreign 
Committees. A big step forward has. 
been taken in the merger of these two so- 
cieties by the plan to hold one eight or ten 
day Conference at East Northfield this: 
summer, instead of the separate Confer- 
ences of one week each, as has previously 
been the plan. A very strong and at- 
tractive program with excellent leaders is. 
being planned for this joint Conference. 
To us this program seems to be most ad- 
vantageous, for most of our women are just 
as interested in the subject of the home 
mission book as in the foreign, but do not 
feel that they can spend two weeks at 
Northfield to learn of these and attractive - 
ways of presenting the subjects. Now, 
during the eight or ten day Conference, a 
leader may become fully equipped with 
methods of presenting both the Home and 
Foreign study books. It would appear- 
that a much larger attendance will result 
from this merger, and we urge our women 
to consider this time in their summer plans. . 

* * 
LADY FOURTH DAUGHTER OF 
CHINA 

Is your Circle studying this very in- 
teresting book on China? If not, why 
not plan now to spend two or three of your - 
meetings for the presentation of this book, 
and order your books now through de- 
nominational headquarters, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston? The price is 50 cents and 
the “How to Use” is 25 cents additional, 
Remember Mrs. Folsom has prepared 
some very fine programs based on “Lady - 
Fourth Daughter of China.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Through Our Gifts We Are Helping to Cultivate Attitudes 


of Friendliness and Peace in Hundreds 


of Japanese Boys and Girls 


YOUR OFFERING FOR JAPAN 


The sooner this comes in the sooner we 
shall be able to make good our obligations 
to Miss Downing and Mr. Teresawa. 
We are grateful to the forty-one treasurers 
who to date have sent in the gifts of their 
church school members. We hope many 
others will soon follow their example. 

* * 


JAPANESE HUMANS 


Movies and newspapers, with the aid of 
a prevalent tendency in us toward short- 
sightedness, join forces to give us many 
queer ideas of the nature of so-called for- 
eign persons and the lands from which they 
come. In general, the more remote their 
homes the more remote from truth are the 
ideas we pick up concerning them. 

When we wish to look understandingly 
at another people, we can not judge them 
fairly by our own standards. Their social 
heritage is vastly different from ours; 
their social ideals and customs find ex- 
pression in forms habitually foreign to us. 
I think this to be especially true of Orien- 
tals. 

I can easily see how a Japanese might 
seem offensive to us in the matter of table 
manners. We must remember, however, 
that he may be sublimely unconscious of 
our definitions of rudeness. I am aware of 
the truth in my words as I recall hearing, 
as well as seeing, Japanese gentry virtually 
inhaling their hot soup and noodle in 
Tokyo ‘‘Soba” shops. To my mind there 
is less offensiveness in this habit than there 
is common sense in the idea that a little 
air drawn in with hot soup will make its 
passage to the stomach a cooler, more toler- 
able one. 


How easily we can say in a derisive tone 
of voice that ‘“‘the Japs (a lazy way of be- 
ing courteous) do everything upside-down.” 
They often have the same opinion of us! 
This attitude displays an absence of what 
should precede the expression of opinion, 
namely, thought. 

A Chicago Daily News reporter once 
interviewed a great Japanese statesman, 
and among the many questions put to him 
was this: “Do you discover, now and 
again, misinterpretations of Japanese char- 
acter?’ Viscount Kato replied: 

“T read in books some interesting ob- 
servations on Japanese life. I read in 
English and in American books that 
Japanese babies never cry. Those of us 
who have Japanese babies know better. 
I read in books that the Japanese people 
are always cheerful. In reality, of course, 
they are like their babies in that when they 
have something to be glad about they are 
glad, and when they have something to be 
sad about they aresad. We have pleasant 
and unpleasant people, wise men and 
fools, saints and rogues. In external pig- 
mentation we are more or less different from 
other sections of humanity, but in internal 
pigmentation we seem to be about the 
same.” 

Let me quote for you some Japanese 
proverbs which show human nature in 
Japanese thinking. These proverbs saw 
the sun before Japan ever knew of a 
United States of America. 

By searching the old, learn the new. 

The best thing in traveling is a com- 
panion; in the world, kindness. 

The gods have their seat on the brow of 
a just man (it smacks of Shakespeare). 

An ugly woman shuns the looking-glass. 


Some curs bravely bark before their own 
gates. 

The world is just as a person’s heart 
makes it. 
Harry M. Cary, Jr. 


* * 


FROM TWO RECENT LETTERS 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. To-day we took our Friendly Fund 
offering after using the suggestive services 
sent out by the G.S.S. A. The response 
was nearly one hundred per cent. It com- 
pensates for the hours of work I put into 
copying parts, making letters for enemies 
and friends, etc.”’ 

“You will be interested ina little scheme 
of ours. Each Sunday for the next two 
months, exhibited a week ahead, will be a 
large poster advertising the worship ser- 
vice of the coming Sunday. These are 
posted on an easel at the back of our as- 
sembly room which every member passes 


as he enters.” 
* * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SUNDAY 

Reports indicate that a number of 
church schools observed Religious Educa- 
tion Sunday on Nov. 13. Many made use 
of the service of worship sent out by the 
G. S. S. A, some earrying it into the 
morning church service. In more than 
one instance teachers took the five prin- 
cipal parts and, as one superintendent 
wrote, ‘‘were as pleased to have a share 
in it as were the children.” 


* 
* 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Our church school in North Weymouth, 
Mass., is having to say that it can not 
care for any more pupils because of lack 
of room! There are 169 members at the 
present time and forty on the cradle roll. 
The superintendent of this department, 
through calls in the homes and other help- 
ful contacts, is largely responsible for the 
fine inerease of members each year in the 
beginners’ group. : 


The Effect of Beverage Alcohol on 
Mind and Body was the special theme 
from the Junior through the Young 
People’s Departments in our Brockton 
church school on a recent Sunday. Mr. 
Robert F. Needham of our Arlington 
church, who has made a special study of 
this subject for the Massachusetts Council 
of Religious Education, was present to 
assist in the program and to have a part 
in the young people’s, discussion of this 
topic in the evening. 


fo ee? 


“Spiritual illiteracy is the greatest peril 
of organized society. It is the forerunner 
of moral bankruptcy and national decay.” 
(World Survey.) 
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Among Our Churches 


Connecticut Letter 


The Mid Year Con- 
ference for the sea- 
son, under the aus- 
pices of the Con- 
necticut Universalist 
Convention, was held 
at the Bridgeport 
church on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 9, accord- 

ing to custom, with 
both afternoon and evening sessions. The 
custom, continued now for many years, 
implies the presence of invited speakers 
of note from a distance who will give in- 
structive and inspiring addresses, and the 
occasion also implies particular considera- 
tion of the problems related to religious 
education. 

Mrs. Lottie C. Hersey of Danbury, 
president of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of the state, presided 
at the opening afternoon session. She 
introduced Mrs. John Clarence Lee of 
Stamford, whose announced subject was 
“You and I and a Mission or Two.’ Mrs. 
Lee told entertainingly of observations 
during a recent trip in the Far East, 
making reference to social and domestic 
customs of the people and giving anec- 
dotes of acquaintance with leaders of the 
people there. 

This address was followed by one by Dr. 
John Clarence Lee, who expressed pleas- 
ure at being in Connecticut and sharing in 
the common tasks of our church work. 
He spoke on “‘Religious Education at Home 
and in the Orient,’’ and he made explana- 
tory reference to the great religions of his- 
tory in India, stating some of the charac- 
teristics of Brahminism and of Islam, and 
contrasting such with Christianity. In the 
ensuing Round Table discussion, many 
questions were asked and much interest 
was evidenced in the subject matter, until 
the announcement of the social hour 
scheduled at 5 o’clock. Greetings were 
exchanged and friendships renewed by 
those present. Delegations were present 
from every parish in the state. 

The evening session opened at 7.30 in 
the church auditorium. <A very effective 
musical prelude was given, with Mr. Fish 
Graunis at the organ and Mrs. Mary Hill 
Hinchcliffe soprano soloist, assisted by Miss 
Beatrice Christie, violinist. 

Dr. T. A. Fischer of New Haven, presi- 
dent of the Convention, presided, and 
prayer was offered by Douglas Robbins of 
New Haven. The Scripture lesson, se- 
lected from the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
was read by Dr. L. W. Coons, Superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, who later gave the address 
of the evening, the subject being ‘“‘De- 
pression Proof.’’ The address emphasized 
the fundamental things that endure de- 
spite economic changes, and magnified 


the personal virtues which show the beauty 
and the worth of character, however un- 
fortunate may be the outward surround- 
ings. The invited speakers of the Con- 
ference appeared at this occasion for the 
first time before Connecticut Universal- 
ists, and their messages were greatly ap- 
preciated. 

The evening meeting closed before 
9 o’clock and the friends, mindful of 
Bridgeport hospitality, started to return 
to their several homes. The weather 
was unkind and a violent storm developed 
in the early evening, and those required to 
traverse the greatest distance along the 
shore—as to New London and Norwich— 
needed skillful driving to avert disaster. 

It is a satisfaction to record that, under 
Convention auspices, the policy’ of weekly 
radio broadcasting has been inaugurated 
at New Haven. The policy, as a modern 
method of missionary work, was first 
mentioned at the annual convention session 
in 1930. The Superintendent’s annual re- 
port stressed the matter at the session of 
1931. The following February, according 
to previous vote of the Convention, the 
president appointed a special committee 
to investigate and report. The committee 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Miss Harriet G. Yates and Earle Dol- 
phin, assisted by a violinist, tenor soloist 
and pianist, gave ‘‘A Musical Trip around 
the World” at the Universalist church in 
East Boston on Nov. 17. 


Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Brockton de- 
livered the sermon at the union Thanks- 
giving service in the Central Methodist 
Church of Brockton at 8 a. m. Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Rey. Charles H. Emmons was the 
preacher at the morning service of the 
Universalist church in Gardiner, Maine, 
Novy. 138. Mr. Emmons visited a number 
of cities in Maine en route back to head- 
quarters. 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons, Fiscal Rep- 
resentative of the Universalist General 
Convention, attended the Church Pen- 
sions Conference in New York City, Nov. 
9 and 10. Thirty-two delegates from the 
major Protestant constituencies attended 
this conference, at which not only the 
material aspects of the various pension 
policies of the churches were surveyed, but 
the spiritual aspects also. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester, Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, Dr. John S. Lowe, Dr. 
George E. Huntley, Dr. Theodore Fischer, 
Dr. J. F. Albion, Dr. W. W. Rose, Dr. B. 
D. Ellenwood, Rev. G. H. Leining and Rey. 
William Couden met in the apartment of 


consisted of Revs. H. A. Hersey and E. B. 
Barber of Danbury, and Rey. C. O. New- 
ton of Stafford. The committee report 
was approved by the convention of 1932. 

The 15-minute broadcasting service 
opens every Wednesday at noon over 
‘“Wi1iCG, The ‘speaker is Dr. qs 7A: 
Fischer of New Haven, assisted by Mrs. 
Janette Fisher Davies and Douglas Rob- 
bins as musicians. 

The Executive Board, at a recent 
meeting, voted acknowledgment to the 
above participants for their work in con- 
ducting the radio service. 

It may not be amiss to add that both 
the Convention and the Executive Board 
have passed resolutions urging the more 
extensive circulation of the Christian 
Leader through the co-operative efforts of 
the resident pastors and the secretary of 
the Convention. The former are invited 
to appoint local committees for that pur- 
pose and to report such to the secretary. 
This may supplement the Convention 
policy, adopted some six years ago, of 
placing the Christian Leader in all the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations 
throughout the state, and may widen our 
influence with the reading public. 

A. N. Foster. 


and Interests 


Dr. van Schaick Monday, Nov. 21, to ar- 
range the program of the Fraters of the 
Wayside Inn, who meet in January. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintend- 
ent, Dr. Fred C. Leining of New York, 
Rey. Stanley Manning of Maine, Rev. C. 
H. Pennoyer of Vermont and Quebec, Rey. 
Leroy W. Coons of Massachusetts, Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule of Rhode Island and 
Rey. Asa M. Bradley of New Hampshire 
met in the Superintendents’ Council at 
Universalist Headquarters Noy. 17. 


Rev. William D. Harrington of Rose 
Hill Universalist Church in Metropolis, 
Ill., preached the sermon at the union 
service Thanksgiving Day, in which seven 
denominations joined. 

Rev. Stanley Manning of Maine, chair- 
man, Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary, Louis 
Annin Ames of New York, and Mrs. 
Josephine B. Folsom of Maine, all mem- 
bers of the International Church Extension 
Board, held an important meeting at 
Universalist Headquarters morning and 
afternoon, Noy. 18. 

Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, 
Mass., supplied the First Universalist 
Church of Lowell on Sunday, Noy. 13, in 
the absence of Dr. George E. Huntley, the 
acting pastor. Dr. Merrick has recently 
written for the Salem Evening News an 
article on the early history of the Salem 
church. Later, for the Beverly Times, he 
has written on “The National Eonomcy 
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League,” its program and work. This ar- 
ticle has also appeared in other periodicals 
in several states. 


Miss Martha L. Fischer of New Haven, 
Conn., has contributed a fascinating ar- 
ticle to Religious Education of Chicago, on 
“Character Education in Magazines for 
Parents.”’ 


Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of Detroit 
has accepted a call to the Oak Park church 
in Chicago. Dr. Adams has served two 
terms as President of the Universalist 
General Convention, and many years as a 
member of the board. 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle has been secured 


by the First Universalist Church of Lynn 
to give four lectures on teacher training 
on Sundays at 10 a. m. 


Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks addressed the 
November meeting of the Men’s Club of 
the First Universalist Church in Lynn. 


Mr. Robert Needham of Arlington ad- 
dressed the church school and the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Univer- 
salist church in Brockton Nov. 6. 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—The new pastor, Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Haney, has been at work here 
over two months and the result is ap- 
parent in the largely increased attendance 
at church services. Congregations have 
more than doubled and the church school 
is constantly increasing. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society served a fine supper and in- 
vited the entire congregation to welcome 
Mr. Haney. There was a large attendance 
and all enjoyed a delightful evening. . Pre- 
ceding Rally Day and Hallowe’en socials 
were held commemorating those occasions, 
largely attended by the young people. 
November 13 was “Bring a Friend to 
‘Church Sunday,” and was very successful. 
The men’s class in the church school has 
been revived, with a steadily increasing 
number. The choir has been greatly im- 
proved. 


Massachusetts 

Danvers.—Rev. Hazel J. Kirk, pastor. 
Following the custom in all Unitarian 
churches, and now being included in the 
program of churches of other denomina- 
tions, Sunday, Nov. 13, was observed as 
Laymen’s Sunday in the Community 
Church of Danvers. The entire service 
was taken over by the men. Charles E. 
Trask, treasurer, read the opening service; 
Calton O. Cartwright, a member of the 
board of trustees, read the responsive ser- 
vice; Clarence E. Chapman gave the Scrip- 
ture reading; William H. Cann, chairman 
of the board of trustees, offered the prayer; 
James W. Bates, also a member of the 
board of trustees and formerly chairman, 
preached the sermon. His topic was 
“The Church and Religion.” Every one 
who listened was impressed by the rousing 
“call to arms”? which sounded throughout 
the talk, to rally again to the support of 
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the church, and the benefit to be obtained 
by the individual who enlists in such a 
cause. The pastor, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
pronounced the benediction. Two of the 
younger members, Arthur Cann and Gar- 
diner Trask, served as special ushers. 
This is the second time that Community 
Church men have eo-operated in this 
manner, and the results have been most 


gratifying. 
Norwood.—Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, 
D. D., pastor. At the suggestion of Dr. 


Ayres, we are keeping the month of No- 
vember as Church Loyalty Month. A 
pledge card is being passed to each mem- 
ber of the parish, asking for a pledge to 
attend one or more of the regular services 
in the month. A rummage sale, under the 
auspices of the Unity Circle, was held 
Nov. 4and 5. On Nov. 3 the men put on 
a supper. Mr. Harold Gay, efficient 
manager of a kitchen, had charge. 
Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Services were 
resumed Sept. 11 with a large congrega- 
tion, and on Sept. 25 Rally Sunday was 
observed. With the close of September 
Dr. Leighton ended ten years of service 
to this church, and his sermon on ““Mem- 
ories’’ was a resume of events during his 
pastorate. On Thursday evening, Oct. 8, 
the society gave a reception to Dr. and 
Mrs. Leighton in the parish house. Re- 
ceiving with Dr. and Mrs. Leighton 
were Mr. and Mrs. Victor Friend, Dr. 
and Mrs. Leroy Coons, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bicknell and the chairman of the parish 
committee, Mr. George B. Whiting, and 
Mrs. Whiting. The entire parish house 
was lavishly decorated with flowers and 
refreshments were served by a group of 
young women. The guest book was pre- 
sented to Dr. and Mrs. Leighton with a 
ribbon book-mark on each end of which 
was a gold coin. The Woman’s Union 
has held two all-day meetings. At the 
mission meeting in October Mrs. George 
Huntley was the speaker and in November 
Mrs. Samuel Ayres gave a talk on Japan 
illustrated by more than 100 beautiful 
slides. The ladies of all the churches in 
the city were guests at this meeting. 
The October meeting of the Woman’s 
Union was Departmental Day, and a rep- 
resentative of every department of the 
church and church school spoke on his or 
her work. Dr. Leighton was the last 
speaker. The Calico Cafeteria supper 
held Oct. 18 was very successful, over $60 
being realized. Mrs. Eden Hall was 
chairman and for entertainment she gave 
two moving pictures on Lemons and 
Oranges. Another successful supper was 
held Novy. 8 when chicken pie was served. 
Mrs. Walter Farnham was chairman and 
after the supper a musical entertainment 
was given. The annual laymen’s service 
was observed Oct. 380 with George B. 
Whiting giving the address and George O. 
Nelson making the prayer. Otlers taking 
part were Charles Robinson and Louis 
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Smith. Raymond Wiley sang “The Holy 
City.”” On Japan Sunday, Nov. 13, Dr. 
Leighton invited Harry Cary, son of our 
missionaries in Japan, now studying at 
Tufts, to give the address on Japan from a 
personal residence, as a young child, with 
the Japanese people. On Dec. 7 and 8 the 
annual Christmas bazaar will be held in 
the parish house. During the sunmer the 
church suffered a great loss in the death of 
Mr. Edwin Scott, who since the union of 
the Winter Hill Universalist Church, of 
which he was an active member, and the 
First Church has been an active member 
of the latter church, serving on the parish 
committee. His sound advice and wise 
counsel made him a most valued member. 
He died August 27, leaving two sons, 
Herman and Charles. Mrs. Scott died 
two years ago. Another loss came Oct. 
30 when Miss Carrie Woodbury, also a 
former member of the Winter Hill Church, 
died after three months of illness. For 
five years she had been the faithful treas- 
urer of the Church Aid. Her gracious 
manner, her kindly sympathy, her good 
judgment and loyal service make her 
death a great loss to her friends and co- 
workers in this church, and to her brother 
and sister, who survive her. A Parent- 
Teachers Association has been formed 
and at the first meeting more than sixty 
people were present to listen to an address 
by Dr. George E. Huntley on the out- 
standing reponsibiities of parents, church 
schools and teachers. Charles Robinson, 
superintendent of the church school, pre- 
sided and Dr. Leighton gave a cordial 
welcome to all. Refreshments and a 
social hour were enjoyed. 


Rhode Island 

Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
pastor. An Armistice Memorial Com- 
munity Service was held in the Universalist 
church Sunday, Nov. 13, at 8 p.m. Mr. 
Ellenwood conducted the ritual service. 
Rev. William W. Barker, pastor of the 
Baptist church, offered prayer. Rev. 
Augustine McCormick, who was Chaplain 
McCormick during the war, rector of the 
Episcopal church, appeared in the uni- 
form of the American Legion and read the 
Seripture lesson. The pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal church gave the 
benediction. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
of Boston, spoke on ‘‘Vivid Memories of 
the World War.’ The choir of the Uni- 
versalist church rendered a beautiful an- 
them. Mr. T. Harold O’Keefe, tenor, 
and Mrs. Eva Tancrell Meunier, soprano, 
sang solos. The church was filled with 
Red Cross nurses and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, in uniform, 

* * 


ORDINATION OF WM. E. ROBERTS 


William Elton Roberts was ordained to 
the ministry of the Universalist Church in 
Miner Memorial Chapel, East Lempster, 
N.H., Sunday, Nov. 13. 

Rev. Harold M. Frye, minister of the 
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Community Church of Westmoreland, led 
the responsive reading. The scripture 
reading was by Rev. G. L. Parker, minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Keene. The 
sermon was given by Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair, minister of the Universalist Church 
of Nashua. Obligation and Fellowship, 
Mr. Henry A. Stevens, of the Committee 
of Fellowship of the New Hampshire 
State Convention. Prayer of consecra- 
tion, Rev. Asa M. Bradley. Charge to 
minister, Rev. Frank E. Bigelow, Modera- 
tor of the New Hampshire Congregational 
Conference. Charge to the people, Rev. 
Charles M. Tibbetts, minister of Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Keene. 
Benediction, Rev. William E. Roberts. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 

* 

* ——__ 

: Rev. Dwight Bradley is minister 
* of the Second Church (Congrega- 
* tional), of Newton, Mass. 

< Rey. William S. Nichols has been 
* pastor of the Unitarian church in 
* Montpelier, Vt., since 1919. 

53 Rev. Asa M. Bradley of Kingston, 
* N. H., is Superintendent of Uni- 
* versalist Churches in New Hamp- 
* shire. 

= Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minis- 
* ter of the Church of the Messiah, 
* Philadelphia. 

~ Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of 
* Woodstock, Vt., and Greensboro, 
* N. C., is the wife of Dr. Harry L. 
* Canfield. 

* 

* 
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FROM DIXIE-LAND 


Having finished my work for the time 
being in the Blue Grass State, on Oct. 10 
I faced to the southwest, en route for 
Louisville, Mississippi. 

On the second day of my journey I 
crossed the winding Tennessee near the 
village of Savannah. I crossed where 
the Union Army landed just before the 
Battle of Shiloh. It was a bloody struggle, 
and on that field the Confederacy lost one 
of its most skillful leaders, General Albert 
Sidney Johnson. Markers and monu- 
ments have been erected over those hills, 
commemorating a day of hate and blood. 
Why not commemorate more than we 
seem to do deeds of love and compassion? 
But our savage instincts linger, and the 
spirit of Christ must wait. We are not 
yet Christian, except in name. 

Having become somewhat weary with 
the long drive, it was certainly good to 
arrive at the home of friends near Louis- 
ville on the afternoon of Oct. 12. An- 
nouncement had been made that I would 
preach at the old Liberty Church on 
Saturday evening and Sunday forenoon 
and afternoon, following. But on Friday 
evening before, ominous indications of an 


approaching storm appeared. That night 
it came. On Saturday it poured down 
rain through all the day and night. There 
was little abatement on Sunday. What a 
long drive I had made, seemingly to no 
purpose. But on Sunday evening I 
announced to a few friends that I would 
speak at the church on Monday evening. 
I had an appreciative audience, but not 
large. That evening I announced a meet- 
ing for the same hour Tuesday. There 
was a better audience, and I was asked to 
speak on Wednesday evening. Comply- 
ing with this request, it was a happy privi- 
lege to speak to a fine audience, and at the 
conclusion of the service steps were taken 
towards the organization of a church school. 
This, I am sure, will be effected. 

My next appointment in Mississippi 
awaited me at the Burruss Memorial 
Church near Ellisville. On account of a 
misunderstanding, our Saturday evening 
audience was small, but on Sunday fore- 
noon and evening many: were present at 
the services. Owing to the terrible financial 
pressure of the times, the church edifice has 
not yet been repaired, but I was assured 
that it would be done. I hope to find a 
comfortable place of worship when I re- 
turn there early next year. 

From the above community I went to 
Our Home Church near Laurel, where 
services had been announced for the fifth 
Sunday in October and Saturday evening 
preceding. At this church I have a home, 


Fiction With a Soul--- 


Only at rare intervals—once in a 
very great while—is the unceasing 
flood of books punctuated by a 
novel in which plot and theme are 
so closely interwoven that the story 
seems to generate a vitality within 
itself. Such books have soul. Above 
and beyond their power to enter- 
tain, greater than their purpose of 
depicting a phase of Life or a period 
of civilization, is this intangible, 
often unintended, inner significance. 

Of such a class is the new nove| 
issued by the Macmillan Company 
of New York, based on modern 
Biblical scholarship. Historically 
accurate, showing how monotheism 
became triumphant over paganism 
through a great struggle for social 
justice in the midst of conditions 
like those prevailing to-day. Warm- 
ly commended by religious leaders, 
such as Bishop F. J. McConnell, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and Prof. 
Shailer Mathews. 

By the Waters of Babylon, A Story 
of Ancient Israel, by Louis Wallis. 
From all booksellers, or from the 
Macmillan Company, New York 
City, for $2.00—Advt. 


furnished me by my good friend Orange 
Herington. What a privilege to have a 
place where one can go at will to write, to 
read, and to plan out the work. As usual, 
many attended our services here. On 
Sunday evening, an unusual event oc- 
curred—I received into the church a fine 
old gentleman who was more than eighty 
years of age. He was happy to be one of us. 
Since my trip there last summer a union 
church school hsa been organized, and this 
will mean much for the church and the 
community. 

Next, I go east, not so much in search of 
light, as in.search of flocks without shep- 
herds. My route lay through Mobile, 
Alabama, and Pensacola, Florida, to De 
Funiak Springs in the same state. One 
night was spent in Pensacola, where I 
had the privilege of seeing a friend of 
many years, Mrs. T. C. Credille. When 
I arrived at De Funiak Springs, I found 
some of our flock in deepest sorrow. Tid= 
ings had just been received that a son of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Cawthon had fallen 
from a mast on a ship near Brazil, meeting 
with almost instant death. He was buried 
at sea. Just one month before, the grand- 
father, Mr. L. H. Cawthon, had died. He 
had long been a devoted member of the 
Universalist church, and when Sunday 
came I greatly missed his presence at 
church, for before that time I had always 
seen him in his accustomed place. It was 
a sad, sweet service that day. Somehow 
I could sense the presence of many I have 
“loved long since and lost awhile.” 

On Sunday and Monday evenings I spoke 
at Florala. We have some fine people 
here, but too many are indifferent. 

On election day I Dodged east to Boni- 
fay and spent the night there with loyal 
Universalist friends—Mrs. Miller and 
her sister, Miss Cawthon. The afternoon 
of the next day found me at the hospitable 
home of Mr. Will C. Smith. I am writing 
this letter in my quiet room in his house. 
Before my arrival, some fat hogs had met 
death at his hands. To-day sugar-cane 
grinding is in progress near by, and de- 
licious syrup is being made in a huge iron 
kettle. Yes, I shall have enough to eat, 
and to spare. But there is no money, 
they say, and they are telling the truth. 
Perhaps the friends may be able to find 
enough next Sunday for the purchase of 
gasoline and oil, and then I shall go on my 
way rejoicing. 

Thomas Chapman. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FROM JAPAN 


You may solve your C ristmas gi 
problems and at the same ne you ca 
help in a good cause. Dr, P. T. Tsuga 
former minister of our Central Church n 
Tokyo, Japan, is an artist as well as a 
preacher. When forced to give up preach- 
ing because of ill-health, he turned to his 
art work. 

He has sent a number of his paintings 
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to this country which are to be sold to 
help him out. They are characteristically 
Japanese and will make attractive gifts 
and decorations for any home. 

Prices are as follows: 


Suitable for framing, 9 1-2 x 10 1-2 


LACHES arte Reh te Mee eG, ss, $1.20 
Wallipanels; large size -) .25 oss. oe. 6.00 
Wall panels, mediumsize .......... 5.00 
Walls panels,.smallsize ........... 2.00 


If you are interested in any of these, 
write to Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 176 


Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
o* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1399) 
propositions arranged after the manner of 
geometrical proofs, and the cold logic of 
his exposition terrifies all but the most 
hardy readers. Those who take up Mr. 
Browne’s book will be interested, rather, 
in the pathos of his career. Grinding 


lenses for a living, cutting himself off from. 


his race and religion without ever belonging 
to any other community except the pre- 
earious fellowship of scholars, which he 
found too contentious, Spinoza never- 
theless became a notable figure in the 
Dutch capital and had difficulty in escap- 
ing the attentions of the world. His 
“cramped and comfortless attic’ yielded 
a philosophy of happiness (found in “‘the 
intellectual love of God’’), and even when 
he almost starved rather than surrender 
his independence of spirit he delighted 
simple people and children by his generous 
and kindly ways. 

His philosophy, devastating and com- 
fortless as many have found its rejection 
of personality in God or value in human 
passions, reflected his own situation, as 
Mr. Browne ably shows. Was not his 
own spiritual travail the real source of 
his views, even though he worked them 
out with rational precision? ‘He himself 
was lost in society, an outcast Jew with- 
out root anywhere. ... If he was lost, 
so were all other men—if not in society 
at least in the universe. They were all 
finite things swept about in the maelstrom 
of infinite cireumstance.”’ So he offered 
to lost men the refuge he had found for 
himself—the contemplation of the infinite. 
The solace he found was like that of the 
Stoics. He learned to rest in his sense of 
the unity of all existence; he found his own 
happiness in knowing himself, as Coleridge 
put it, “part and proportion of one won- 
drous whole.’ To be virtuous is to live in 
accordance with the laws of Nature and 
so fulfil one’s destiny as part of Nature. 
The highest blessedness is to see all things 
“under the form of eternity.’”’ The way to 
such peace is through “intellectual love 
of God,” the comprehension of one’s place 
as an integral part of the scheme of things 
and, in some sense, the love of this bond. 
No sense of frustration can burden those 
who find this way, no evil can dismay them. 

It would be interesting to know more of 
Spinoza’s relations with “the Collegiants,”’ 


a sect he came to know intimately soon 
after he was excommunicated from Ju- 
daism. They were forerunners of the 
Quaker ways of thought and worship, 
emphasizing the good life and rejecting 
dogma, fervent but sane. Spinoza lived 
among these people at Rijnsburg for three 
years. Did he reflect their influence in 
his generosity of spirit (page 228-229), in 
his indifference to wealth and fame, in his 
fearless proclamation of the principle of 
freedom of thought and speech, in his 
perfect serenity under persecution? 
There is much in this readable story 
to interest and entertain. Perhaps it will 
help to revive an interest in one whose 
challenging philosophy compelled a re- 
consideration of both tradition and science, 
16 L JH IE, IS 


* * 


HARRISON S. WHITMAN 


Harrison Spofford Whitman was born 
at Woodstock, Oxford County, Me., Feb- 
ruary 5, 1844, and died Nov. 4, 1932.% He 
attended the Woodstock schools and the 
Norway Liberal Institute, and entered 
Bowdoin College at twenty, worked his 
way along largely by teaching schoo), and 
was graduated in the class of 1869, being 


foremost in scholarship. In the fall of 
that year he became principal of the 
Thomaston High School. Two years 
later he was placed at the head of the 
mathematical and scientific department 
at Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., be- 
coming later affiliated with the classical 
department. 

In 1874 Dr. Whitman entered the 
Crane Divinity School at Tufts, and upon 
graduation in 1877 was settled over the 
Universalist parish at Mechanic Falls, 
where he remained six years. His or- 
dination was held here on Friday, June 
22, Dr. Leonard. preaching the sermon, 
the Revs. G. D. Barns, Charles P. Nash, 
Zenas Thompson, J. V. Snow and Fred A. 
Bisbee participating. While at Mechanic 
Falls he was married to Miss Susie Frances 
Warren of Somersworth, N. H., and their 
more than half century of home life and 


labors together was most happy and suc- 
cessful. 

In 1883, Dr. Whitman removed to 
Dexter and while pastor there served as 
supervisor of schools. After three years 
he settled in Augusta, where the work was 
especially congenial and where he and 
Mrs. Whitman were intimate with many 
leading people, among whom were the 
Blaines. After five years’ service in the 
Augusta field, he was chosen special fi- 
nancial and missionary agent of the Maine 
Convention and in two years raised a fund 
of $10,000, “stirred things up generally, 
planted ministers to stay and plowed the 
ground for others to come.” 

In 1892 he became principal at West- 
brook Seminary, where he labored for 
seven years. From 1890 till 1895 he 
served the Brunswick parish, holding ser- 
vice also at Freeport in the afternoon. In 
1897 he was elected a member of the 
board of trustees of Westbrook and had 
remained an active member since, serving 
on the teachers’ committee, building com- 
mittee and executive committee. In 
1914 and 15 he was supply pastor at 
All Souls Church, Portland, retaining his 
membership there until the last. He was 
honored with the degree of Litt. D. by 
his Alma Mater in 1900. 

As a sound scholar, clear thinker, capi- 
tal sermonizer and effective speaker he 
won a place high in the esteem and affec- 
tion of the people of Maine. As one old 
time parishioner said: ‘““He was a man of 
God. God’s man.” 

At his request the memory service was 
conducted Sunday, Nov. 6, from All Souls 
Church by his pastor, the Rev. Burte B. 
Gibbs, assisted by the Rev. Harry E. 
Townsend and Dr. James W. Vallentyne. 
Interment was at Bryant’s Pond. 

x * 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 


The Danvers Universalist Mission Circle 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary on 
Saturday, Nov. 12, with appropriate cere- 
monies. A luncheon was served by a local 
tea room to which twenty-one members 
and guests sat down. After a delicious 
meal and friendly sociability all retired 
to a special room where the meeting was 
held. After a short business meeting, 
with the usual reports, and the reading of 
the collect, the special celebration began. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, the presiding of- 
ficer, introduced Mrs. S. Herbert Wilkins 
of Salem as the organizer of the Danvers 
Cirele. Mrs. Wilkins. spoke with deep 
feeling of her joy at the forming of this 
Mission Circle, as it was the first to be 
formed after she had assumed the vice- 
presidency of the Seventh District. She 
then lighted the first of the twenty-five 
candles surrounding a large birthday cake, 
and introduced Miss Kirk, as the presi- 
dent of the Circle, giving to her the 
charge of beginning a second twenty-five 
years of service. The secretary of the 
Circle, Miss Bessie P. Ropes, read a few 
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of the outstanding events of each year of 
service, and for each year a candle was 
lighted until all the twenty-five were 
burning brightly. The list of accomplish- 
ments covered many, many calls for help 
and contributions to local, state, national 
and international enterprises. One in- 
teresting item was the contributions to 
a kitchen shower for Blackmer Home 
when Miss Kirk was our Sunday school 
missionary in the Japan field. Little did 
any one then suspect that the Wheel of 
Fate would so swing that she should be- 
come their president and also hold the.na- 
tional position which she now has. Fol- 
lowing the lighting of the twenty-fifth 
eandle, the president introduced Mrs. 
Charles H. Boardman of Lynn as ‘‘our 
newest D. D.,”’ District Director. Mrs. 
Boardman brought greetings and lighted 
the district candle. Then she introduced 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, the president of 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Huntley brought 
the good-will of the state organization, 
and, after lighting the state candle, in- 
troduced Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president 
of the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation. Miss Kirk brought greetings 
from the national body and spoke of the 
joy which the national organization receives 
through the splendid co-operation and 
loyal service of the local groups throughout 
the years. The members of the Peabody 
Mission Circle are this year holding their 
meetings with the Danvers Circle, and 
Mrs. George Chandler, president, brought 
the greetings of that circle and expressed 
their joy at being ‘‘a part of the party.” 
Following these remarks Miss Kirk cut 
the birthday cake, which had been made 
for the occasion by Mrs. Chester A. Polsey, 
sister of the president, and treasurer of 
the state society. The cake was artisti- 
eally decorated with white frosting, and 
outlined in silver were the dates 1907- 
1932. After enjoying refreshments which 
carried out the silver and white plan, the 
group dispersed with a firm resolve on the 
part of the members that the Danvers 
Mission Circle shall continue to render 
service whenever and wherever it can. 


* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1932 
Previouslyereported | seme. seine 1,353 
Stockbrid gente teeta eee ee eae 3 
Mianicresinditet keke saa aes 8 
ETutehinsonianewes . ee crear 9 
Hopkinsville, Ky. ........ Pua eae 7 
Beulah, Ky. ...... FR ee eee, 3 
OuryHome Missi ne. see eee eee it 
Potalleee eentck.. Le eee ae 1,384 

Notices 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p.m. 

Monday, organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson, 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First 
Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dee. 6-9, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 


Dec. 18-16, Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

Dec. 20-21, Prof. Fred Winslow Adams, Boston 
University School of Theology. 

Dec. 22-23, Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., 
First Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 27-30, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, Dart- 
mouth College. 


Obituary 


John H,. Tharp 


John H. Tharp, for many years a loyal and generous 
supporter and member of the First Universalist 
Church of Hutchinson, Kansas, died Friday, Nov. 
11, following two strokes of paralysis. During the 
conference recently held in this church he fell while 
attempting to fix a light. He suffered an impacted 
fracture of the hip at that time, and was confined to 
his bed for three weeks previous to his death. 

Mr. Tharp was born in Iowa and went to Kansas 
with his father, Zeno Tharp, when he was twelve 
years of age. Mr. Tharp resided on his farm until 
a little more than twenty years ago when he moved 
to Hutchinson. During that time he was identified 
with the Central State Bank, serving for many years 
as director, and about twelve years ago assumed the 
presidency. His judgment was rated high in banking 
circles and many people came to him daily for assist- 
ance in their financial problems. 

In 1883 he was married to Miss Sarah Graves. 
He is survived by his widow, three sisters, and two 
brothers. 

Mr. Tharp united with the Universalist church 
during the pastorate of Judge Seward Baker, recently 
deceased. He was influential in the building of our 
present edifice erected at that time, and has always 
been aregular attendant and generous supporter of 
the church. He served for many years as trustee 
and treasurer. His counsel and support will be 
sorely missed. 

Funeral services were held at the church with 
Rev. W. G. Price officiating. A church filled to 
overflowing testified to the high esteem in which 
he was held in the community. 


Harriette I. Johnson 


Miss Harriette I. Johnson died at Foxboro, Mass., 
Noy. 3, 1932, lacking but three days of rounding 
out eighty years of life. She was a daughter of 
Haynes and Elizabeth Sizar Johnson. She became 
interested in the Universalist church when as a 
young woman she was brought into the influence of 
the old Universalist parish at Hillsdale, Michigan. 
Removing to Indianapolis, she and her parents be- 
came charter members of the Central Universalist 
Church, and her membership has always remained 
there. On her removing to Boston she became a 
member of the congregation of the Roxbury Uni- 
versalist church, and there was no one more faithful 
in her attendance during the last sixteen or seventeen 
years. She was deeply in love with all beauty and 


justice. And she was tirelessly active in such social 
movements as temperance, equal suffrage, and world 
peace. 

Her funeral on Nov. 8 was conducted by Rev. 
William Couden of Providence, who had been her 
pastor in Indianapolis, and who ministered to her in 
Foxboro during her last months of life. 


Mrs. S. A, LaBoyteaux 


Odessa Evans, daughter of George and Catherine 
(Hoover) Evans, was born near New Castle, Henry 
County, Indiana, Jan. 15, 1847, and died at her home 
in Roann, Indiana, Oct. 23, in her eighty-sixth year. 

On Nov. 1, 1866, she was united in marriage with 
Stephen A. LaBoyteaux, at Ashland, Indiana. To 
this union were born four children—Ida B., now 
Mrs. Grant Hippensteel of Peru, Francis Omer, 
who died in infaney, Lilly E. LaBoyteaux of Roann, 
and Orville V+, of Reading, Michigan. 

In 1871 the family answered the call of the West, 
and for nine years experienced frontier life in the then 
pioneer community of Lindsburg, Kansas. 

In 1880 they returned to Henry County, Indiana, 
and two years later moved to Roann, where the 
family has resided for half a century, making large 
contributions to the church and social life of the 
community. Mr. LaBoyteaux, one of the most 
valuable citizens of the place, died in February, 
1925. 

Mrs. LaBoyteaux was a woman of very unusual 
energy, and her long life was full of service to her 
family and her neighbors. 

A beautiful twilight service was conducted in the 
home on the 26th by the local chapter O. E. S., and 
the service of the church (also in the home) on the 
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Besides the three children, Mrs. LaBoyteaux is 
survived by three grandsons, Harlow M. LaBoy- 
teaux of Reading, Mich., Claude L. Hippensteel of 
New York City, and Paul R. Hippensteel of Berwyn, 
Illinois, and three great grandchildren. 
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Crackfing 

A little girl in Mission Hills—according 
to a story that reached the Corner—was 
pestering a groceryman, and he decided to 
get rid of her. 

“See here, little girl,’’ he said finally, “TI 
can’t spend all day showing you penny 
candies. Do you want the earth with a 
little red fence around it for a penny?” 

‘‘Let’s see it,”’ exclaimed the child eager- 
ly.—San Diego Union. 

* * 

Departing Guest: ‘“You’ve got a pretty 
place here, Frank; but it looks a bit bare 
yet.” 

Host: “Oh, it’s because the trees are 
rather young. I hope they’ll have grown 
to a good size before you come again.”’— 
Tit-Bits. 

* Ox 
Daisy and Violet Hilton 

SIAMESE TWINS 

Born Joined Together 
plus 

Johnny Perkins 
—Ad in the Omaha World- Herald. 

* * 


Small Boy: ‘‘Dad, what are the holes in 
the board for? ” 

Dad: “‘Those are knot-holes.”’ 

Small Boy (after due consideration): 
“Well, if they are not holes, what are 
they?’’—Congregationalist. 

kk 


Trousers which turn up, a style note 
tells us, will continue to be popular, and 
we do wish that a couple of nice, new 
pairs, with coat and vest attached, would 
turn up where we are.—Top of the Morning, 
Boston Herald. 

* * 

Edna: “Jack is so original. He says 
things to me that nobody else would dream 
of saying.”’ 
| May: ‘What has he been up to now— 
asking you to marry him?”— Hummel. 

ae NE 

Frantic Mother (at the beach): “That’s 
not our baby. You’ve taken the wrong 
perambulator.”’ 

Father: ‘Hush! It’s a much better one 
than ours.”’—H xchange. 
* * 

The many friends of Miss Mary —— 
a well known resident of this city, died 
yesterday at the home of her sister, Mrs. 
, after an illness of several 
months.—Local paper. 

* 


* 


We dislike to disillusion you, but that 
corner around which they now say pros- 
perity is turning isn’t located on Hasy 
Street.—Atlanta Journal. 

* * 

Dr. H. M. Ellis, who has been teach- 
ing at Harvard this summer, has returned 
to America.—Bangor (Me.) paper. 

* x 


Among other things that don’t turn out 
quite as you expect are people who drive 
cars.—Cincinnatt Times-Star. 
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